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CONCEALED ILLUMINATION OF THIS WINDOW 
Preserves its Architectural Beauty for Night Display 


This night view of the Schrafft Store in Boston illustrates how skilled illumination 
augments excellent architectural form. 


By directing evenly distributed light from above the window heads, up against a 
shirred golden-yellow drape, the unusual design of the upper section was accen- 
tuated for night appearance. Both from the aesthetic and the sales viewpoints 
this treatment effected a store front particularly well suited to an organization 
demanding the highest artistry. 


For over 70 years the creation of the unusual, the beautiful and the practical in 
store illumination, has been our sole aim. Allow us to aid you with your store 
lighting problems. 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 


BRIDGE PLAZA LONG ISLAND, N. Y. C. 





Announcing New Mannequins for the Display 
of Children’s Wear, An Attractive Variety of 
Lifelike Types and Poses. 


These new composition 
mannequins exceptionally 
smart and graceful. The 
head, arms and body fin- 
ished a natural flesh shade. 
They are washable, and 
light in weight making 
them easy to dress. 


PALMENBERE 


pNc- 


Will present a complete 
new line of modern metal 
fixtures, also the correct 
form for the display of 
Fall and Winter styles 
at the 





: A.D. M. 
CONVENTION 
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Chicago 





Be sure to visit 


Rooms 258-259-260 





Many new and modern fixtures now on display at our showrooms— 
See these Original Palmenberg Designs, or write for our new booklet 


J. R. PALMENBERG?S SONS. Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 





1412 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
234 S. Franklin St. 207 E. Eighth St. 26 Kingston St. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


In keeping with its policy of 
timeliness in the presentation of 
news of interest and value to every 
displayman, DISPLAY WORLD, 
in this issue offers an excellent re- 
view of the E. D. D. M. Convention 
held in New York, June 9-10-11-12. 
The highlights, the features, the 
late news flashes of the big eastern 
meeting are contained in this num- 
ber. 


* * * 


An innovation in the current 
number is a comprehensive Detroit 
News Letter by F. E. Whitelam, 
who analyzes the windows of the 
great metropolis in a_ brilliant 
fashion. It is supplemented with 
photos of Detroit’s most attractive 
and successful windows. Displays 
in New York and Chicago are dis- 
cussed in detail by Coleman Mc- 
Campbell and J. Duncan Williams. 


* * * 


Through European _representa- 
tives, DISPLAY WORLD presents 
an expert discussion of the prob- 
lems of Window Photography. 
Perplexing questions are answered 
fully by Charles R. H. Pickard, a 
British authority on the subject. 


x ok x 


Dr. J. E. Simons, Pacific College 
of Chromatics, contributes another 
of his interesting and educational 
articles on Color Harmony, outlin- 
ing the system of arranging colors 
mathematically, according to color 
speeds. 


* * 


The “lever method of securing 
window balance” is explained by 
Will H. Bates. He tells the dis- 
playman just how to secure effec- 
tive occult balance. 


*x* * * 


Other features include new ideas 
in backgrounds, show card writing, 
public utilities and national adver- 
tising displays, and display club 
organization | These, and many 
others together with news of clubs, 
services, stores, and displaydom’s 
personalities, make the issue of 
great value. 








DISPLAY’S GREAT MONTHLY DIGEST 
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| dad handsome new store fronts in all parts of the tle 
WE conics have been installed using Formica on Asbestos _ 
for bulkheads. It has many advantages. 


It is not brittle and will not crack when being handled or after re 
it is installed. It does not absorb stains and will not be dis- be 
colored in that way. It will retain its high gloss finish in the mi 
weather indefinitely. a 

It is available in Belgian Black and Gold and Verdi Antique 
patterns, and in a dozen other attractive colors. It is very PI 


easily and simply installed. First cost is low. Ask for samples po 
and literature. Ls 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO. - 4662 Spring Grove Avenue - Cincinnati, O. » 
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OUT of the EMAIL BAG 


JOHN W. TUCKER 
Outfitter for Men, Women and Children 
Smyrna, Delaware 
DISPLAY WORLD: 


Answers to questions in DISPLAY WORLD are 
certainly very interesting and I am sure every person 
that reads them will gain some very wonderful informa- 
tion that will be of great help to them. I am just a 
beginner in show card writing and, of course, some of 
my work at times is rather discouraging, but I like it 
very much and my heart and soul are wrapped up in 
the subject. I started with a course with the I. C. A., 
but a lot of things I could not understand. A course 
was advertised for Monday evening in the city of 
Wilmington, which is thirty-five miles from where I 
live, but I go up every Monday evening. The teacher 
has worked only on pen work and, although I consider 
that I have benefited very much from his instructions, 
I would like very much to continue my course with the 
I. C. A. and get some knowledge of brush work. I have 
just a few questions that on which advice would be 
appreciated : 

First: Are water colors that come in tubes as good 
as those in bottles. I have trouble with the colors 
getting hard on me and I thought the colors in tubes 
would keep better. Can’t they be mixed more easily 
than colors that come in bottles? 

Second: Kindly advise me what you consider the 
best make of colors that come in tubes (providing you 
like tube colors.) 

Third: Kindly advise me of several good books that 

you would recommend to have around for show card 

work for both pen and brush. Thanking you very 

much for your willingness to answer questions, and I 

am sure this information will be of great value to me. 
Yours very truly, 

RALPH L. TUCKER. 


N reference to your interest in show card schools, 

the Detroit School of Lettering, 152 Stimson Ave- 

nue, Detroit, Mich., is a very reliable organization with 
which you would do well to get in contact. 

The comparison of water colors in tubes and bot- 
tles is a little difficult, as they are intended for differ- 
ent purposes. Tube colors were prepared originally 
for the highest grade of wash drawings. In using 
them you must, of course, mix them and if there is a 
residue left when the job is completed it is a pure loss 
because it is bound to get hard. The bottle colors are 
mixed at the factory, are more economical for use over 
a long period and will not get hard if kept under a 
proper amount of water. 

Books on lettering that can be obtained from DIS- 
PLAY WORLD are “Lettering for Commercial Pur- 
* ses,” by William Hugh Gordon, $3.50; “Show Card 

ayouts,” by H. C. Martin, $5.00. These are consid- 
cred the most practical books on the market and have 
‘joyed a tremendous circulation. 

Any house handling artist material can supply you 

‘‘th good grades of tube colors, or you can write 


“rect to Bert Daily, Dayton, Ohio, or the Dick Blick 


‘ompany, Galesburg, IIl., and Geo. E. Watson Com- 


puny, 164 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill., who specialize 


i: show card supplies. 


JOSEPH FRANK STORES, INC. 
Burlington, Vermont 
DISPLAY WORLD: 

It will be appreciated very mueh if you will send me 
the names and addresses of manufacturers who could 
supply us with metal strips as used in the window 
settings designed by H. H. Riegel. It is not just Clear 
to me what metal decoratives and appliques are, such 
as applied by Mr. Riegel. His background suggestions 
look very effective and I would like to get a better ex- 
planation of their use. Is applique work various novel 
designs cut out and applied to the main body of back- 


ground? If so, who carries applique designs used like 
Mr. Riegel’s ? 


Also would like to cover our floor windows in 
wallboard blocks. Would you suggest lacquer, paint, 
or kalsomine? 


As a subscriber to your magazine, I certainly wish 
you would let me know where I could purchase a book 
with background settings, similar to those of Mr. 
Riegel. 

GEO. KASS. 


METALLIC materials for application to setpieces 

can be obtained from almost all of the decorative 
houses, several of whom advertise in DISPLAY 
WORLD. Kindly also refer to the COMPLETE 
TRADE DIRECTORY which is a feature of every 
issue. The use of metallics is comparatively simple. 
Sometimes they constitute the major part of the set- 
ting, but more often merely bands or decorative bor- 
ders or applique designs. This material can be easily 
cut out or fashioned into the desired designs with 
ordinary tinner’s snips and fastened to the setting 
with brads or decorative staples, either of the same 
metallic finish or a contrasting material. 


Appliques are as simple as the name indicates, 
namely the fastening of one material upon another, 
so as to form a decorative design. They can be made 
of metals, felts, oilcloths or fabrics and are fastened 
directly upon the covering of the panel or setpiece, 
sometimes many layers being necessary to produce 
the desired effect. 


Most of the designs are the product of the display- 
man who produces the screen. The display publica- 
tions, manuals of ornament and design, magazine 
advertisements and posters are a prolific source of 
suggestions. The displayman usually adapts the de- 
sign selected to meet his own requirements and his 
professional pride would ordinarily prevent him from 
using someone else’s idea without variation. 

Lacquer is immeasurably superior to water color 
as a finish for floor blocks. It is far more durable 
and washable, the latter being of great importance as 
it means economy. 





DISPLAY WORLD: 

I rad DISPLAY WORLD thoroughly each month 
and get much help and inspiration from it for my 
work.—ALBERT M. JONES, display manager, Frey 
& Collins Merc. Co., Canon City, Colo. 
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A Window Display 


—manufactured 


Bi) — installed Fi 


—serviced 


for One Dollar! 


To Manufacturers of Drug Products: 
For One Dollar we offer you seven things— 


1 A Display Card 18 x 24 inches 5 A Seven Day Showing 


Lithographed in ten colors, your own design. With no competing products in the same window. 


2 A Display of Your Merchandise 5 A Check of the Display 
Dummy cartons or actual product. By a salesman who also will ask for an order 
for your product if desired. 


3 ‘Packing and Shipping of all material 


Including all transportation charges. 7 100,000 Circulation 
. . An average of more than 100,000 people will 
4 Professional Installation pass each display in the seven day period. 
In every window, with crepe paper trimming. Cost: One Cent per Thousand. 


We are now prepared to give you this service in 10,000 drug stores (located in all states of the Union 
and thoroughly covering all principal cities). 


LIMITATIONS 


Not more than four displays per year for any one product 
All orders subject to our acceptance. 
The present schedule will accommodate only fifteen advertisers. 


Write for further information, giving us the following details— 


First — Name of Product. 

Second — Approximate Distribution. 

Third — Method of sale (your own sales organization or through jobbers). 
Fourth — Months in which you would prefer displays. 


Products will be given preference in the order of receipt of inquiry. 


2 le, Mt, ale 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, INC. 


F. L. Wertz, President 
300 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





National Window Display Installation 
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(Special Dispatch to DISPLAY WORLD) 
ORN of an enthusiasm and a determination 
( that was sure to bring success to its initial 
\ effort to hold a display convention and ex- 
hibit for eastern displaymen, the New York 
Metropolitan Display Men’s Club, on Monday, June 9, 
witnessed the successful climax of their feverish efforts. 
In New York City, America’s metropolis, there assem- 
bled in the convention hall three hundred displaymen, 
from all parts of the country, to hear the convocation 
delivered by Rev. Geo. J. Russell, Second Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. 

The chairmanship of the sessions was graciously 
bestowed on Lothar F. Dittmar, Kern’s, Detroit, be- 
cause he first entered the display profession in New 
York City. Montrose J. Strasburger, assistant corpora- 
tion counsel, City of New York, ably welcomed the 
delegates, to which Mr. Dittmar responded, saying that 
New York afforded the visiting displaymen an un- 
equaled opportunity for the ecquisition of new ideas. 

J. Graham Waters, president of the local display 
group, welcomed the delegates, and expressed his great 
satisfaction in the splendid attendance. For the success 
of the event full credit, he stated, was due the untiring 
efforts of David Weinberg, convention chairman, and 
his able assistants, notably William Bill and V. W. 
Sebastian. 

Ray M. Martin, director of displays, Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York, gave a most educational talk 
on the technique of utility display presentation, empha- 
sizing that the problems of successful display presenta- 
tion for the utility company was somewhat different 
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'/clegates to the Eastern Display Men’s Convention in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Photo by Worsinger. 
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New York Display Convention 
Rivals I. A.D.M. Standards 


Initial Event of Eastern Displaymen at Hotel Pennsylvania, June 9-12, 
With Complete Display Exposition, Attracts Large Attendance 


from that of the merchant. In the former it is a case 
of powerful suggestion as against the latter’s high- 
pressure salesmanship, as it were. 

Wm. Scharninghausen, Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash., 
followed, and as the official representative of the I. A. 
D. M. read the following telegram from President J. H. 
Everetts: “My best wishes to the Metropolitan Display 
Men’s Club for a successful convention. May its ac- 
complishments all be for the advancement of display, 
a better fellowship and a closer affiliation of the men 
in the profession.” Scharninghausen, at the same 
time, in behalf of the Pacific Coast A. D. M., extended 
a cordial invitation to all present to attend its conven- 
tion at Seattle in September. He said that they do 
things big out west, as, for example, their big moun- 
tains, big trees, and even more he recalled that when 
motoring in Seattle he noticed the following sign: “Hot 
Dogs—One Hundred Feet.” He also brought out the 
importance of interior display as a vital sales factor, 
and regretted that this phase of the display program 
was often neglected. 

_ Then came A. E. Johnson, display director, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, whose address, “The Com- 
plex of a Display Man,” was original, witty and caustic, 
and brought out the major weaknesses of the profes- 
sion. He said in part that only when the displayman 
takes his work seriously, studies its every aspect, and 
other facts in the business of merchandising, will he 
take rank with those other agencies in retailing that 
rank so high, yet are no more important in the ultimate 
financial success of the establishment. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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imely “Window Settings 


By H. H. RIEGEL 
Display Manager, Wolff & Co., San Antonio, Texas 














To those displaymen who 
have followed carefully 
the background or set- 
piece suggestions of H.H. 
Riegel, the practical con- 
struction of the units here 
illustrated will offer no 
difficult problems. There 
is presented in both of 
these designs a splendid 
opportunity for use of 
metallics, such as nickel- 
oid. The decorative treat- 
ment may be varied to 
suit the taste of the indi- 
vidual displayman and to 
harmonize with the mer- 
chandise to be displayed. 
In each instance the cen- 
ter panels can be partly 
constructed of glassine 
lighted from the back. 
This lighting effect is 
very desirable, as it offers 
a means of attraction that 
is unobtrusive but effec- 
tive. Itis strongly recom- 
mended that displaymen 
generally experiment with 
the use of semi-concealed 
lighting, as this innova- 
tion is of rather recent 
origin and is full of pos- 
sibilities that will truly 
be a revelation. 





























There ts a decided trend 
at the present time away 
from bold color con- 
trasts, the use of mono- 
tones being very much in 
favor. The latter treat- 
ment is more neutral’and 
wil give greater expres- 
sion to the colors of the 
merchandise shown. 





Hhiegel 30” 
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Silver, blue and black are the color ingredients of this striking anniversary window by George M. Allen, 
Lebeck’s, Nashville, Tenn. 


A Town-Boosting Anniversary 


When the Rorabaugh-Paxton Company Celebrated Its Thirty-Third 
Anniversary Emporia’s Progress Was Made the Principal Theme 


3y GEORGE HARTWELL 


Advertising and Disblay Manager, Rorabaugh-Paxton Co., Emporia, Kansas 
g Da" ¢ g 


URING the “Thirty-third Anniversary Sale” 
of the Rorabaugh-Paxton Dry Goods Com- 
pany, much stress was given to the praising 
of the city instead of the store, as is done in 

most anniversary sales. -Both windows and advertising 
were devoted to this idea—conveying the growth of the 
our town instead of the growth of our store. 

Day by day the idea was worked in the newspapers 
with stories of the growth of different organizations 
and industries in Emporia during the past thirty-three 
years. These stories were written by men at the head 
of these institutions, and created much interest, as all 
of the people were 
personally con- 
cerned with one or 
two of the stories. 

The large center 
window of the store 
was given to insti- 
tutional use during 
the anniversary sale 
ind carried out the 
same idea as used 
in the advertise- 
ment. A large birth- 
day cake was placed 
in the center of the 
window with a copy 
of the current ad 
dehind it. From this 


owt 


“Bees 


* a 


streamers ran out to 












Here’s the birthday cake that symbolized the store event. It was served 
to patrons later in the week. 


posters bringing out the high spots of the stories in 
the ad. Across the front of the window the words, 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS OF PROGRESS WITH 
EMPORIA, were placed in a semi-circle. These 
letters were six inches high and painted a rose color to 
harmonize with the rest of the trim. The floor of the 
window was covered with grass mats. 

It is the opinion of the management that this win- 
dow was one of the best institutional displays that this 
store has ever had. Much interest was shown, as most 
everyone in town was interested in some part of the 
window. The advertising and display work at Rora- 

baugh-Paxton’s are 
— under one super- 

_ -vision, and in events 

| of this kind work 
out beautifully. 

All signs in the 
store and windows 
were headed AN- 
NIVERSARY 
SALE—THIRTY 
THREE YEARS 
OF PROGRESS 
WITHEMPO- 
RIA. 

The idea of prais- 
ing our town and 
not ourselves was 
very gratifying to 
all concerned. 
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Showmanship 


In Gas Company Windows 


From An Address on Public Utilities Displays 


at the Eastern District Display Men’s 
Convention 


By RAY M. MARTIN 
Display Director, Consolidated Gas Co., 
New York City 


NLY ten years ago the accepted gas company win- 
dow display consisted of a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of gas stoves and placards, accompanied by 
a wish that enough people would look at the 

appliances to justify the porter’s labors. Few people actually 
stopped because such windows were uninviting and dull. In 
some cases the glass itself frequently needed cleaning. Show 
windows at that time—only ten years ago—were not con- 
sidered a valuable advertising medium. 

This curious condition was not necessarily the result of 
inertia. A few of the more progressive companies had tried 
artificial flowers, decorative screens and cloth drapes, but a 
gas range or a water heater was as interesting with -such 
“parlor ornaments” as a percolator on a mantlepiece. It was 
one thing for a gas company to want to advertise in its win- 
dows, and quite another to find a way to do it—properly. As 
a result most windows were just neglected. 

About one year later a revolutionary thing happened in 
the gas industry. A large mid-western gas company enclosed 
its windows ‘on Michigan Avenue. Permanent backs and 
roofs were built in—but the gas range still appeared with a 
bunch of roses and some puffed cloth. Their windows were 
undoubtedly pretty, but as inspiring—from an advertising 
standpoint—as a wax figure of the 1910 vintage. However, 
it was a start. It was, to the best of my knowledge, the first 
time that utility company windows had been considered as 
an advertising medium. 

Now let us visualize the reactions of a window shopper 
viewing the windows of one of the few remaining gas com- 
panies that continues to—just show appliances. If she stops 
at all, she probably sees a gas range. She realizes that it 
is nice and done in rather harmonious colors, but what of it? 
Hers is black, but it still cooks. A tall cylindrical tank, 
perhaps painted green, reminds her of her hot water boiler 
at home. A card alongside says something to the effect that 
it is an automatic heater. A white refrigerator—‘“Isn’t that 
funny—when did the gas company start to carry “Frigidaire ?” 
There are other cards in the windows but she has no time— 
nor inclination—to read them. She passes on to other win- 
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This display with a smile wins because of its strong 
emotional appeal. 


dows—more interesting windows. Herein lies the difference 
between the windows of a utility company and those of other 
merchants. 

The windows of department stores or small shops, referred 
to before, are selling appearance in one form or another, 
whether it be coats, shoes, hats—or linoleum. Their dura- 
bility or comfort are, after all, secondary. Fur coats are a 
good illustration. This type of merchandise is not primarily 
bought to keep women warm. It is a question of style—the 
style or appearance to which I refer. Think it over. On the 
other hand, a gas company must sell service, as exemplified 
by comfort and convenience. The woman looking in the 
utility windows did not realize that the gas range she saw 
was equipped with an oven heat regulator and an insulated 
oven. She could not visualize the immediate hot water supply 
that would always be hers if she bought a gas water heater, 
because there was nothing in the displays to assist her in 
forming a mental picture. The bald statement that ice was 
made by heat seemed too ridiculous to believe. 

Gradually, it became apparent that utility companies must 
create a definite type of window display advertising applicable 
to their own needs if their windows were to show a profit. 
This could not be done at once because none had a display 
department—as we know it today. Fortunately, for us—as 
well as the utility companies—there never has been a prob- 
lem that could not be solved. The solution in th’s case, after 
some research and development, was an entirely new type of 
window display that appropriated many of the best elements 
of showmanship and periodical advertising. It was called 
window display advertising. The first examples were crude. 
I remember some that fortunately are no longer in existence. 
However, let it suffice when I say that a steady development 
followed until we arrived at what I consider to be a repre- 
sentative display of today—SHOW DISPLAY. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Such a 
display of 
foundation 
garments 

is interesting 
and business- 
winning ai 
all times. 
But with the 
aid of the 
cut-out 
keyhole 
shown in 
the lower 
illustration 
Displayman 

Abbott 
made his 

version 

a magnet for 
his little 
city’s entire 
population. 


Sa 


Novel Foundation Garment Display 


By A. D, ABBOTT 
Display Manager, E. R. Casady, Rushville, Ind. 


PEFP through the keyhole” is often interest- 

ing but not often indulged in by respectable 

folk, even if they have the inclination. Its 

disclosures are apt to be startling and are 
sure to be intimate. And that is why I chose such a 
theme for the recent showing of “foundation garments.” 
I wanted to make this window a town sensation—and 
I did. 

My plan called for a standard display shut off from 
general view by curtains save for a “keyhole” through 
which the pedestrian could get a close-up view of the 
scene. 


The large keyhole was cut out of a wallboard panel 
thirty-two inches wide and seven and one half feet 
high, painted bronze, the dimensions of the keyhole 
being two feet by five feet. Dark blue sateen was used 
for curtains at either side of the panel which enclosed 
the trim except for the keyhole. A card, which does 
not show in the picture, was placed on the outside of 
the curtain, inviting the passerby to “take a peek”’ at 
the new Bon Ton Foundation Garments for spring. 
Just inside, the keyhole was a card with these words, 
“The Key to a Successful Foundation—Take a Peek.” 
Just below the card was a large key cut out of wall- 
board and painted silver. 


The large picture 
shows the whole trim, 
in which I used a light 
green sateen curtain for 
a background, with col- 
umns at either end made 
of wallboard and fin- 
ished in stone effect. 
In the center I used an 
artistic plaque, with a 
large photo of a model 
wearing a foundation 
garment for a center 
piece. The pink gar- 
ments showed up beau- 
tifully against the light 
green background. 


This trim created a 
great deal of curiosity 
and. favorable com- 
ment among the women 
of our city, as well as 
the men, who got a big 
kick out of their peek 
through the keyhole. 
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‘Derby 
‘Day 


Race Track Enthusiasts on Their Way to 
Churchill Downs Found Windows of 
Louisville Merchants Blossoming 
With Attributes of the Annual 
Turf Classic 


HE alert displayman is ever ready to capitalize 
current happenings that have merchandising 
possibilities. Whatever kindles popular in- 
terest or brings out great assemblies has 

opportunities that become apparent the moment that 
the affair is analyzed. 

Derby Day exerts a profound influence in the east 
and middle west, and the great outpourings of race 
track enthusiasts who flock to Louisville each year to 
witness the enactment of the classic bear testimony to 
its hold upon the public mind. In Chicago, early in 
May fashionable stores were showing costumes appro- 
priate for Derby Day. If State Street saw it as an 
opportunity, how much more so was it valuable to the 
merchants of Louisville. 

Of course, Louisville windows would blossom with 
tributes to the occasion. Most of the stores hailed it 
with displays that rose to the pinnacles of window in- 
genuity and artistry. Of these, two outstanding crea- 
tions were patterned by Charles Merrill, newly ap- 
pointed display manager for the Kaufman & Strauss 
Company. 

His first entry was timed to precede a fashion revue 
that featured dresses for the race and the glamour of 
social affairs which attended it. The two dresses on 
figures were of pink lace and the coat was of black 
velvet. The background was of black and gold damask. 
The cut-out letters of “Derby Fashions” were of two- 





“wo of the outstanding Derby Day windows in Louisville, Ky. Creations of Charles Merrill, Kaufman & Strauss Co. 
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inch white pine painted gold to match the background. 
Also the plateau which the figure at the right was stand- 
ing on was five inches high; the top was the same as the 
background ,and all around the plateau was an inch and 
three-fourths half-round molding. The circle was four 
feet in diameter. ; 

The second trim, which went in only a few days 
before the race, featured stylish millinery. The back- 
ground if the display was of figured madras; the form 
in the center was dressed in printed chiffon dress with 
hat to match. The hats in the window were all of spring 
colors—black, tan, green, brown and red. 

The cut-out letters, “Hats for the Derby,’ were 
made of three-fourths inch cypress molded on a block 
covered with the same material as the background. 
Starting with the “H,” it was thirty inches high, and 
each letter dropped three inches. “For the” was cut out 
of one-half inch cypress and molded on the “D.” This 
was a special trim during Derby Week, and attracted 
a great deal of attention. 





Outdoor Effects for Vacation Sales 


Vacation and Camp Necessities Sell More Quickly 
Amid an Outdoors Atmosphere 


DVENT of vacation suggests the opening of scores 

of camps and lodges and organizations of youth are 
among the most faithful supporters of these projects. 
To participate in the profits that sales of equipment 
for the trip to camp provile, many stores make frank 
avowal of their interest in Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls in window and interior displays. Thus the Bon 
Marche of Seattle, Wash., last year set up a “regular 
camp” in the department where vacation goods was 
featured. William Scharninghausen, display man- 
ager, details the features of decoration in the follow- 
ing manner: “We covered all of the posts in the de- 
partment with cedar bark which we obtained from a 
Washington lumber camp. On each post we arranged 
cedar boughs, making it to resemble a giant red cedar 
tree, the whole floor looking like a forest. With the 
tents set up and camp merchandised displayed we had 
a wonderful floor display. We also staged a showing 
of outdoor apparel oh living models in this setting. 
Special .booths were set aside for Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls. Our sales were not as large as we 
expected, but we believe that was because our display 
was not near the departments.” 
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Gotham ‘Displays 


By Coleman McCampbell 


RAVEL, vacation, summer sports and pastimes 

—these are again the appeals that motivate 

Gotham displays. As in previous seasons, 

striped awnings, sandy beaches, travel posters, 

coils of rope, painted scenic backgrounds, pier land- 
ings, steamer decks, etc., are being generously utilized 
to create seasonal flavor. A vogue, more emphasized 
than ever, is the featuring of modern metal and reed 
furniture for apartment terraces, or, as one firm frankly 
terms them, COCKTAIL TERRACES. The new 
zoning laws, in effect for several years, requiring the 
set-back, tapering of buildings at the top to permit 
more light, has resulted in hundreds of additional apart- 
ments with terraces. In fact, very few buildings of 
recent design are without a goodly number of terraces 
and one to four penthouses. The latter, by the way, 
are said to have originated ten years ago during the 
housing shortage caused by the cessation of building in 
war time. Now the demand for them exceeds the sup- 
ply. It is estimated that their occupants in New York 
alone pay an annual rental of twenty million dollars, so 
that they present a lucrative market. Sans doubt, they 
have opened up a new outlet for trick porch furnish- 
ings and awnings, which both manufacturers and stores 
have been quick to take advantage of. Practically every 
big store has devoted several windows during May to 
this type of display, along with numerous windows to 
draperies, furniture, china and linens for the summer 


retreat, be it large or small. Certainly, America is fast 
becoming decorative-conscious in all phases of life. 
Informality still exists, but even that must be governed 
by style and the ensemble idea. To be carelessly casual 
in attire or accessories, even when fishing or swimming, 
is on the road to becoming obsolete. Of course, this is 
a boon to displaymen, if rather drastic on the consumer’s 
pocketbook. 

Anyone inclined to decry the paucity of ideas among 
displaymen would have received a sharp upset had they 
browsed through the busy streets of Gotham the past 
few weeks. Particularly, the week beginning April 26. 
The windows were potent with novel presentation 
tricks. A majority overwhelmed you with beach cos- 
tumes. 

Three windows at Macy’s had a frame of yellow 
wood. Several feet to the year was a white airbrushed 
background for the sky, with brown clouds in hazy 
geometric outlines. The floor space between was filled 
with wavy boards, blue and green, representing the sea. 
Standing among these waves were mannikins in swim- 
ming togs, and mounted on the crest of the waves were 
large inflated rubber animals, very like seals. The 
legend for the three windows was, MACY’S BY THE 
SEA. For the week prior to this Macy’s had the front 
flank of windows given over completely to the travel 
urge. And it was easily the most impressive showing 
this store has made for some time. In each window 


Novel shoe trim by Edward Arkow for Fifth Ave. Unit of Wise Shoes, Inc., employing three miniature 
manntikins, 
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five panels were covered with brown beige canvas and 
manipulated to achieve depth and varying effects, as 
well as a nice unity of tone. The medial panel being 
tii largest, it formed the background. The others, 
s:naller in width and height, served as stage wings and 
were set a few feet forward. In one window, a trunk 
wes being hauled aloft a gangplank, with a rope and 
I 


‘ley attached. On the center panel a porthole and 
ome seagulls were suggestive. In a second window a 
rannikin was purchasing a ticket. She stood behind 
a vhite railing and in front of a ticket booth. In a third 
y indow, a pier landing was simulated and small chil- 
dren, with an older attendant, were grouped on the pier. 
The card read, WAITING ON THE DOCK CAN 
BE “STOOD” IF THE COSTUMES ARE RIGHT. 
in a fourth window the customs department came in for 
it; share of attention. All this was accomplished with 
a neatness of execution and modicum of detail. 
In the April issue I described how Wallace, at Lord 
& Taylor’s, had infused the glamour of spring into his 
windows with natural artificial flowers. Since then 
other stores have rivalled nature’s garden in devious 
interpretations ; so much so, that the modernistic floral 
variety hasn’t had a chance. Current at Russek’s, Cho- 
dorov has the double-face corner window heavily car- 
peted with green sward. A mammoth gate canopy and 
fence of rustic wood logs is entwined with climbing 
vines. These are clustered with small pink roses. The 
gate stands ajar, and two mannikins, gorgeously attired 
in summer garden frocks, stand in the opening. Other 
mannikins are grouped, mostly in pairs, so as to spot the 
space. From a card you learn that “Jean and Joan,” 
offspring of the Little Deb Shop within, are making 
their summer début. One assumes that they will have 
a fashion career somewhat similar to that of the “Best 
Twins,” unless they stage an early marriage. A second 
window is occupied with beach apparel and rubber ani- 
mal floats. | 
Wallace continues to dazzle with his ingenuity and 
lavishness at Lord & Taylor’s. This week, o fspecial 
note, are two windows graphically portraying smart 
swimming pools. They illustrate a dimension that is 
seldom seen in window display, and for that reason 
alone are unique. The pools, bordered with wooden 
pagodas in pastel tones, are of tile patterns, sunk sev- 
eral feet below the normal floor level and covered, near 
the bottom, with green gauze to duplicate the illusion 
of water. Mannikins on parade and others about to 
take a dip are beautifully grouped. In one, a mannikin 
is perched on the edge and has her feet plunged through 
the gauze. A pert caption is this, BARE FACTS 
ABOUT SWIMMING FASHIONS. This is the first 
time in several years, if I remember correctly, that Lord 
« Taylor have taken advantage of their descending plat- 
iorm floors to add perpendicular depth. I recall how 
'0 former days beguiling Venetian scenes were staged 
by this store, with floating gondolas. 
The Betty Wales Shop, not to be outdone, has added 
; touch to the avenue by encasing three sides of their 
island window with a light brown tween material. This 
‘wakes a big box-like booth. A modern design is air- 
‘rushed on the rear wall and the single contrast is pro- 
‘ded by a large orange column in one corner. On 
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Travel and sports wear predominate in current New 
York windows. Top: Travel urge window effectively 
carried out at Macy's with mannikin purchasing a 
steamship ticket. Upper center: Tennis togs set off 
to advantage at Nelson & Best’s; sportive atmosphere 
is gained with a background that suggests action, and 
with a real tennis net stretched over a platform o'f 
black otlcloth. Lower center: A descending platform 
used to add perpendicular depth in a golf set at Lord 
& Taylor's. Bottom: Attractive bathing window at 
Franklin Stmon’s, by Jay Cory. 





three box units ( of diminishing size) sovered with the 

same material are displayed Betty Wales creations for 

daytime, evening and sport, each box labeled in dark 

brown lettering. The window was titled, THE NEW- 

EST SUMMER WARDROBE IS BROWN. 
(Continued on page 21) 
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“fet ‘People 6Buy” 


When Customers See Merchandise Attractively Displayed, They Buy 
of Own Volition, Making High Pressure Methods Unnecessary 
By J. F. OBRIEN 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Dept., Westinghouse Lamp Co., New York 


IF TY years ago a man could fill up a store 
with miscellaneous assortment of tools, tin- 
ware and what not and make a living—as 
a hardware dealer., But today, things are 

vastly different. You must be like the captain of an 
ocean liner. Just as his charts and instruments insure 
him a safe voyage, your merchandise plans and dis- 
plays insure you a safe journey through the sea of 
merchandising. 

Just a little while ago merchants spoke of mer- 
chandising in hushed tones as though it were some- 
thing mysterious—as though it were something that 
only a chosen initiated few understood. The reason 
for this was that the real secret of successful mer- 
chandising—“Let People Buy”—was so obvious that 
only a very limited number of merchants could see it. 

If this fundamental principle, “Let People Buy,” 
needs any proof, just look at the chain store. The 
chain store is based absolutely on the principle of 
letting the customers sell themselves. No one has 
ever intentionally tried to sell you anything in a 
Woolworth or Kresge store. It wasn’t necessary. 
For everyone entering this type store to buy a specific 
article usually comes away with three or four other 
items he had no intention of purchasing. These stores 
arrange far in advance to have the right merchandise 
at the right time so displayed that people will buy it 
of their own accord. This is a result of the simplicity 
of modern merchandising methods. 

It is a well known fact that people are eye-minded. 
Most of our impressions, since the day we came into 
the world, have been received through the eye. 
Psychologists tell us that sight impressions are twen- 
ty-two times stronger than those received through 
any of the other senses. 

When your customers see merchandise attractively 
and effectively displayed they buy of their own accord 
without high pressure salesmanship on the dealer’s 
part. Again let us go to Woolworth’s for the proof 
of this point. No one ever asks you to buy in a 
Woolworth store, yet you are asked to buy every- 
thing, but the merchandise speaks for itself. The 
excellent merchandise displays and the merchandise 
itself say to the customer over and over again—“Buy 
me”—You need me”—“Just pick me up.” And the 
customer does not resist because he wanted to buy 
and Woolworth’s makes buying easy. 


OUR window is the gateway to your store. It 
invites customers into your store or it turns them 
away. It leaves a negative impression—no impres- 


sion at all—or it does a merchandising job—by giv- 
ing the passerby an opportunity to buy. If it is to 
do a merchandising job it must effectively display 
merchandise that everyone needs, that everyone knows 
and that is plainly price marked. Such window dis- 
plays will reach their greatest effectiveness when 
the merchandise displayed is within the everyday 
buying range of the average customer. 

To make your windows pull customers into your 
store you must display merchandise the purchase of 
which is not usually premeditated. Expensive mer- 
chandise in a window will make a passerby look, but 
few will rush into a store to buy when high priced 
merchandise only is featured. Windows play a very 
important part in selling high priced merchandise— 
but they are even more effective in moving the lower 
priced articles—in stimulating impulse buying. 

Usually the purchase of an article costing above 
$5.00 is premeditated—such articles are shopped for— 
discussed among the members of the family, often 
provided for in the family budget, and then finally 
bought. So your window display must be well bal- 
anced, and the merchandise displayed, carefully 
chosen. 

Every individual passing by your store is a poten- 
tial buyer. Therefore window displays that remind 
the passerby to buy will produce immediate effects. 
But to be effective the window must do its selling 
job in definite rapid steps. This is an age of speed. 
The slow moving pedestrian is rare. People pass 
your window in a flash. Like the red light of the 
traffic signal your window must instantly register this 
message : 

“Stop! You need this merchandise! Come in and 
buy!” 

To get across an instantaneous message your win- 
dow display must have a dominating feature—some 
one merchandise item which stands out above all the 
rest—literally crying out for attention. 

You now know what your window must do, but 
how to do it is just as important. If your windows 
are dirty, ill kept and meaningless, people will natur- 
ally judge your store by them—and probably pass by. 
But if they are modern—clean—alive—suggestive— 
and interesting they will attract people, impress them 
and drive home the idea that your store and mer- 
chandise is in keeping with your windows. Don’t 
make liars out of your windows. 

There are a few fundamental rules that must be 
followed if you are to have effective windows. First, 

(Continued on page 59) 
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CHLORALS 


Offer a Dominating Note to These 
Spring Opening Displays 


na 


Display Manager J. H. Everetts, 
M. L. Parker & Co., Davenport, 
Towa, has certainly caught the 
spirit of spring in this dignified 
presentation of children’s wear. 
Here 1s an example of effective 
docerative treatment without re- 
sort to bizarre color effects. 





































J. T. Erskine, display manager, 
Davidson Bros. Co., Stuux City, 
Iowa, makes a strong appeal to 
the child with the cunming intro- 
duction of th small “pet” motif. 
The merchandise is red and white, 
before a beige suedine back- 
ground, trimmed with walnut and 
maple. The display cards are 
frosted glass illuminated from 
the rear. 


a 


Another impresswe spring open- 
ing display, where florals take a 
leading role. It.is by William R. 
Noren, display manager, The Pel- 
letier Co., Sioux City, Iowa. Note 

particularly the excellent illwmi- 
| nation of the mannequin. This is 
| often a feature of utmost impor- 





tance in the effective use of the 
mannequin that is often neglected. 











New York Display Convention 


(Continued from page 5) 
TUESDAY 

The convention hall was well crowded on Tuesday morn- 
ing when opened with an address by Channing Sweitzer, man- 
aging director, National Retail Dry Goods Association, who 
really sounded the keynote of the entire convention when he 
strongly urged the delegates to really search out the real pur- 
pose of organization. 

“No association,” he said, “can find economic justification 
for existence by merely holding an annual convention and 
exhibit. A complete program is essential to real accomplish- 
ment. Displaymen must be more than artists—they must know 
what it’s all about. What is the store’s purpose and what part 
can display play in carrying out that purpose? The store has 
a job to do, a public service, and the displayman’s work must 
help do that job better. Retailers don’t want clever, beautiful 
and attractive displays unless they truly reflect the store’s 
spirit. Catch that spirit and you will win. There may be a 
desire to affiliate your activities with our organization, but 
whether or not this is possible, the N. R. D. G. A. is ready to 
help you help retailing.” 

C. J. Potter, well known in display circles and an influen- 
tial figure in past I. A. D. M. history, was on hand, and in a 
few words of greetings emphasized the need of real service 
in carrying out the display program. Service must be the 
guiding star to future display advancement, he said. 

John R. Young, convention director, The Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, continued on the theme of service and progress as the 
real key to success if the new organization was to succeed. 
Personal exploitation, self-interest and politics must be taboo. 
Look to the future and what unselfish devotion to the advance- 
ment of the mighty force of display will bring to America’s 
happiness and financial success. 

Charles Vosburgh, display manager, Hochschild Kohn Co., 
in his address, “Merchandising the Modern Show Window,” 
deplored the decentralization of display authority, through 
stylists and other costly and unnecessary fads. 


VOSBURG’S DISCUSSION 


For my address I have chosen the important subject of 
“Merchandising the Modern Show Window.” There are many 
methods of merchandising the displays in practice in our stores 
today. We are all familiar with the sales promoter, the style 
bureaus, stylists and many other more complicated procedures, 
some adding considerable overhead expense and confusion. 

But, regardless of how the merchandising is accomplished 
I cannot lay too much stress on the importance of having it 
done correctly. In my opinion, in merchandising the show 
window, simplicity should be the keynote, as too many com- 
plications spoil many displays. Therefore, the organization 
that has an active display executive, who is capable of doing 
this job and knows the store policies of merchandising should 
be the one to get the best results from your window. 

He should at all times work hand in hand with the adver- 
tising department in all major store promotions. It is his 
duty to sell your store to the public, clientele, and passerby, 
and he should know what windows will bring the best results 
for the merchandise to be displayed. He should be a mer- 
chant from start to finish, and must be familiar with the 
fashion trends in color, fabrics, furniture, etc., so that he can 
correctly choose and ensemble his displays. His duties are 
very similar to those of the advertising department, as he 
plans the setting for the merchandise, just as the advertising 
department plans the cuts, layouts, etc. In knowing the store’s 
policy he does not shoot too high nor too low, and therefore 
bring the best results. 

I have here three examples of windows recently installed for 
our store, which tie up with the advertising department pro- 
motions : 

Number one was to let the Baltimore public know that our 
store was prepared with spring drapery and slip cover fabrics 
—a high fashion. Early American design and eggplant color 
cretonne was used in working up this display. You will note 
the temporary background has a colonial feeling, and all the 
details were worked out to give this display a homelike picture. 
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Number two was a promotion for summer furniture—more 
daring---as the walls were worked out on modern lines. The 
temporary background was painted black, with scarlet red 
trimming, and a touch of gray for warmth, with a black liro- 
leum which has a scarlet red border. Note the details which 
were carried out, and the sign in this window read, “A Sun 
Porch in the Modern Manner.” 

Number three—companion for summer furniture pronio- 
tian—‘“Colorful Cretonnes.” 

The high spot of the entire convention was the dynamic 
address of Arthur Price, sales promotion manager, The Namm 
Store, Brooklyn, N. Y., the subject being “Cooperation of 
Sales Deportment and Sales Promotion.” This talk was chock 
full of practical and intimate knowledge of display value, and 
he took displaymen to task for their failure to grasp the 
whole scheme of the store’s merchandising problems. 

“Sell, sell, sell,” said he, “should be on the tip of every 
displayman’s tongue, for that is the measure of display success, 
It is the merchant’s own language and lifts the displayman 
out of the rut he so often occupies. Coordination is better 
than cooperation, for many displaymen give away their re- 
sponsibilities in the belief that that is cooperation. Display- 
man, advertising man and merchandising man should occupy 
important executive positions, so that together, each in his own 
specialized work, may bring about sales success.” 

Price paid a glowing tribute to his display manager, C. De- 
Vausney, who has so ably carried on the display program at 
the Namm establishment. “Displaymen,” he stated further, 
must assume the responsibility for the entire physical appear- 
ance of the store, including both exterior and interior, the 
latter being woefully neglected in most cases. Displaymen 
should have contact with the sales figures, for how, otherwise, 
can he serve his store properly? Remember that authorities 
have placed the value of the store front at 45 per dent of the 
total rent, so surely the display manager has a great respon- 
sibility. He must be equal to it.” 

Price emphasized the importance of both institutional and 
mass selling types of windows, but deplored the use of pres- 
tige merchandise type window, which displayed goods not in 
keeping with the store’s general standards, saying this was a 
great merchandising and display fallacy. 

Wm. D. Bogess, display manager, La Mode, Dallas, Texas, 
was called to the platform and greeted the convention. He 
had flown to New York and stated he was to return feeling 
that the trip was more than justified in the benefits of the 
convenion and exhibit. 


WEDNESDAY 


“Public Service and Window Advertising” was the subject 
of the opening address at the Wednesday session, by George 
B. Wellbaum, general display manager, New York Telephone 
Company. He told of the several purposes which their dis- 
play advertising must serve, 141 windows being used. A com- 
plete display studio is required, having a staff of fifteen men. 
The windows produced fall into four classifications: Insti- 
tutional, Informatory, Sales Promotion and Public Relations, 
each of which group are further divided into three classes: 
A, animated displays; B, still displays; C, poster types. The 
display program of this telephone company has accomplished 
real results from every standpoint. 

Mrs. R. D. Van Sand, display manager, Gimbel Bros., in 
a verp pertinent talk entitled, “Fashion in Display,” very 
definitely stated that style was the controlling factor in suc- 
cessful merchandising today and, of course, the show win- 
dow’ success or failure depended upon this factor. The dis- 
play manager must keep informed on all. style trends and 
should, be capable of so handling the selection of merchandise 
as to make the department independent of the stylist. 

“Displays That Help a City,” by Everett Quintrell, Elder 
& Johnston Company, Dayton, Ohio, dealt with the wider use 
of the display window in contributing to the success of a!! 
civic movements. Merchants are not the losers in donating 
their valuable window space for such purposes and the display 
profession is elevated to a higher position by the wonderful! 
results achieved. 

Frank Jepson, sales manager, Kops Bros., New York City, 
announced the winners of the Nemo Corset Week display 
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Note How 
Perfectly the 
Outer Sleeve 


This is the famous Good- 
man Patent Flexible Sleeve 
Form which has produced, 
as cuts Nos. 1 and 2 show: 


Hangs A perfect coat sleeve un- 
equalled bd any heretofore. 

Cut No. 3 shows the com- 

Quickly plete shirt display with 
Inserted! cuffs appearing on the out- 
Easily side of the coat sleeves, 
Removed! enabling rapidity for dis- 
playing suits, topcoats and 

ie an the new 

e e eeve Form, the 

No, 3—They sleeves of both the shirt 
are only and the outer garment are 


$2.75 a Pair | made to hang in a per- 


fectly natural manner. 


Ce eS eRe ans | Convince yourself by. order- 
Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co. #| ing a sample pair of our 
213-15-17 W. 125th Street, N. Y. C. "| Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Patent 








| 

I 

§ Please send !| Flexible Sleeve Forms. 

! | | Pair Sleeve Forms, Nos. 1, 2,3. # 

t {| | Doz. Dickies, neckband or - 

- collar attached. 4 

OG Nain tx ns Oia ceo apa. te | 

D Addveae) fin coo a ec ea 8 

a City e aeqs hones Cred yas odeen tens : Keystone Bldg., 217 West 125th St., 


Ves oe ee 


“THE SLEEVE OF A HUNDRED SHAPES” 


FOR CLOTHING AND MEN’S WEAR DISPLAYS 





Patent pending U. S. and other countries , 


GOODMARN’S 


FLEXIBLE SLEEVE FORM COMPANY 


Telephone: Monument 45€8 
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USED BY ee 
Browning, King & Co. displayed coat 
Rogers Peet & Co. is a suit 


Abraham & Strauss 


” 
Frederick Loesser Co. half sold 


B. Altman & Co. 

A Meee & Sod Accomplished 
H.H. Butler Stores, Inc.| Only by the 
Hecht Bros. Use of 
Dobbs Co. Goodman 
Long’s Hat Stores Flexible 


Crawford Clothes 
Snyder Hat Stores 
Bamberger Dept. Stores 
“P & Q” Clothes Shops 
Bromley Stores, Inc. 
Kranz, Clothiers 
Ben Brooker Clothes 
“College Shop” 
“The Hub” 
Satisfy yourself! Try this 
test today. Terms: .C. O. D. 
(F.O. B. New York). 


Sleeve Forms 


Nos. 1 and 2— 
They are only 
$2.50 a Pair 








GOODMAN’S PERFECTED 
“DICKIES” 
or “Shirt Fronts that Dress Up Coat 
Fronts.” Made from Broadcloth 
with Neckband or Collar attached. 
Standard Model 14% 
$7.50 per Dozen 


New York City LAST LONG—COST LITTLE! 




















contest, the rotating loving cup being awarded to W. W. 
Rowley, The Emporium, San Francisco, Calif. See complete 
list of winners elsewhere in this issue. 

A most valuable talk on “Show Card Layout and Color 
Schemes,” by Albert A. Senft, The Republic School of Letter- 
ing, New York City, was presented with the aid of a black- 
board demonstration. 

At this point the following telegram was read from Carl 
\V. Haecker, president, Chicago Display Club: “Chicago 
club sends greetings and best wishes for your convention. 
Also sends cordial and sincere invitation for each of you to 
attend I. A. D. M. convention in Chicago next week. Per- 
sonal greetings.” 

Then followed this telegram from John T. Scully, direc- 
tor of Industrial Bureau, Boston: “I am directed by his 
honor, the Mayor, James M. Curley, to extend a cordial invi- 
tation to the Eastern Display Men’s Association to hold its 
convention for 1931 in the city of Boston. Our great indus- 
trial exposition to take place in June, 1931, offers additional 
attractions to our usual historic features and recreational 
advantages. We will make your stay in Boston a pleasant 
one.” Much applause. 

D. A. Morey, president of the Boston Display Club, was 
called to the platform, seconded the Boston invitation, stat- 
ing that Boston had not entertained a display convention for 
31 years and could promise the best display convention ever 
held. More applause. The chairman asked if the delegates 
present would attend at Boston in 1931, and amid applause 
the announcement was made that a similar eastern display 
convention would be held in Boston in 1931. 

New Display Body Proposed 

Charles Vosburgh, Baltimore, requested the floor, to an- 
nounce that a group of well-known display managers in at- 
tendance were planning a new organization, national in scope, 
membership to be confined to active display managers. He 
stated that full details when agreed upon would be mailed to 
all delegates in attendance at this convention and others. 

In the morning a shopping tour conducted by Mrs. Polly 
Petit was enjoyed by the ladies. 

With the awarding of the prizes in the photographic dis- 
play contest, the convention stood adjourned. Thus ended a 
Most successful event in display history. 

Prominent Displaymen Seen 

\mong the better known displaymen on hand at New 

‘ork weré the following: Messrs. Black, Macabee, Vos- 


~—— 


burgh, MeCann, Scharninghausen, Chambers, Dittmar, Wen- 
de!!, Koerber, Kerrigan, Tarrasch, Fleschman, Safir, Morey, 
Littell, Frankenthal, Kratz, Bowman, Grimes, Kronitz, Clo- 
ne:. Johnsdh, Silk, Schmidt, Cassidy, Quintrell, Heidelberg, 
Deausney, Bellair and Richter. 





An inspection of the exhibits of the display manufacturers, 
taxing to capacity the hotel’s ballroom, disclosed the products 
of sixty display and decorative houses. Here, artfully dis- 
played, were to be seen every type of display accessory. An 
outstanding exhibit was that for Messmore & Damon, consist- 
ing of various mechanical attractions, notably that of Amos 
an’ Andy and the dog, the mechanization of the scene depicted 
being really uncanny in the perfection of the motions involved. 

PHOTO DISPLAY CONTEST WINNERS 

Grand prize award and championship, H. Roeder, Wm. H. 
Block Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; second prize award 
Lothar H. Dittmar, Kern’s, Detroit, Mich.; third prize award, 
Mrs. R. D. Van Sand, Gimbel Bros., New York City. 

Class Prize Winners 

Class 1.—First prize, R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Charlotte, N. 
C.; second and third prizes, H. Roeder, Wm. Block Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Class 2.—First, second and third prizes, H. Roeder. 

Class 3.—George R. Russell, Wm. Hengerer’s, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; second prize, Carl T. Skaer, McCurdy Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; third prize, Everett Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Class 4.—First prize, H. Roeder; second prize, Lothar F. 
Dittmer, Kern’s Detroit, Mich.; third prize, E. E. O’Donnell, 
Sisson Bros. & Weldon, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Class 5.—First prize, Carl T. Skaer; second prize, A. A. 
Schuster, Wise Shoe Co., New York City; third prize, H. 
Roeder. 

Class 6.—First and third prizes, E. White, The Vogue, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; second prize, Lothar F. Dittmar. 

Class 27.—First prize, H. Roeder; second prize, E. E. 
O'Donnell; third prize, Henry Liebel, Goldenberg’s Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Class 8.—First, second and third prizes, R. K. Henry. 

Class 9.—First prize, Everett Quintrell; second prize, J. 
Chord, J. C. Penney Co., New York City; third prize, Lothar 
F. Dittmar. 

Class 10.—First and third prizes, H. Roeder; second prize, 
E. Arkow, Wise Shoe Co., New York City. 

Class 12—First prize, Mrs. R. D. Van Sand, Gimbel Bros., 
New York City; second prize, R. K. Henry; third prize, T. 
J. McCormick, People’s Outfitting Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Class 13.—First prize, J. Chord; second prize, T. J. Mc- 
Cormick, third prize, E. E. O’Donnell. 

Class 14.—First prize, C. M. Shrider, A. E. Starr & Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio; second and third prizes, Lothar F. Dittmar. 

Class 15.—First prize, C. M. Shrider; second prize, M. H. 
Luber, Killian Co., Cedat Rapids, Iowa; third prize, J. Parker, 
Washington, D. C. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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By F. E. WHITELAM f\ | : a 
URING the current month = 7 : hea 
an outstanding Civic “4 es ; paiv 

scheme was the raising of j pa the 
$1,000,000 for the purpose “ ' — 43 nove 

of placing Detroit before the eyes of os _— ey chat 

_ the world through national advertis- 3 
ing for tourist and convention pro- ’ 
motion. - : 
Tying in with this project and ot 
leading up to their own Detroit sale ‘ol 
day, May 17, Clem Wheatly, display ok 
manager, Crowley-Milner’s, utilized - 
for several days in advance of the -— 
sale all of the store’s forty-eight ‘ae 
windows to show in complete display ge 
Detroit’s leading manufacturing - 
ieee : In t 
products. The careful planning and hari 
carrying out of this project (even ? vi 
without a single item of sale mer- » aR I 
chandise on display) brought to this dow 
sale the greatest volume of sales ‘i trim 
noted for some time. 4 on 1 
Making an entire change of win- . 8 _ rece: 
dows to put over the store’s twenty- 1 23 ae oe ee SALE aa  ™ On tigh 
first anniversary, Wheatly again i: | : > Ae pew! 
proved his ability in sales promo- im 4 9 & : —— hCU a y 
tional ideas by his color scheme, See co”, Hb’: @ 8ae ultr 
sale banners and background panels. & a wire a 1) gee Li vari 
Seven windows (as illustrated) had A 2] > a HE Me a al of | 
backgrounds constructed of paper "ks i) — si Clar 
tubes painted in pastel colors, with Se 7 4 grou 
gold and purple felt banner in oval a Sm worl 
center. The balance of forty-one om po ; disp 
windows had a purple felt banner - : fecti 
and gold leaf letters size 4x9 feet. 7 ———— servi 
Also of importance is the fact all A ULLTLEE [|Uidibete— att iil stocl 
of these display accessories were Hi Hil : Hl] are 
planned and executed in this store’s ALEEELELEALL | ag," 

display department, reflecting great Wy x 
credit on its personnel. Ro # Top 
The display changes for the Ae te q wea 
month at. J. L. Hudson Company ; cay é Note 
were varied and indeed numerous, : entir 
showing the skill of their display- ‘ 7. 
man, Chas. Wendell, and his first as- > Detr 
sistant, Oscar Luke. Of outstand- i deta 
ing beauty were the four bridal win- t i 
dows, with all trimming embellish- ’ B, ; 
ments exactly alike. The Gothic : ” 
panels were of silver leaf with real : oy : 
stained glass especially made for : dis 
this screen in a variety of beautiful ; ool 


effects. By the use of lighting be- 
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hind this screen, the beauty of the glass was brought 
out perfectly. This group of four windows consisted 
of the bride, bridesmaids and millinery suitable for 
the occasion. The window effect within a window 
ha’ a plain black satin background with the window 
effect of one inch strips and enameled flesh color. 
Benutiful imported figures were used throughout this 
set of three windows. This same setting was later 
us«:| for a most effective showing of white and sports 
footwear: 


\ novel showing in three windows of bathing and 
beach apparel attracted unusual attention. The 
panited backgrounds on neutral colored plush gave 
the setting a perfect balance and atmosphere. Many 
novel inflated rubber sea-shore accessories added 
charm to the scene. 


An unusual travel or vacation window was noted 
at Kern’s with the complete display and accessories 
devoted to travel by air. With airplane and smart 
luggage one conceived the idea of readiness for the 
hop. Lothar Dittmar, in charge of Kern’s displays, 
carried out a series of chic windows, using as a back- 
ground an exact reproduction of several sales depart- 
ments, painted in colors on black high pile plush. 
With this beautiful painting as a center unit, merchan- 
dise from the department was artistically displayed. 
In this way a complete picture was put over in a 
forceful manner. 


In the men’s wear stores a most interesting win- 
dow was noted at’ Clayton’s, thought out, built and 
trimmed by H. W. Weaver, an outstanding authority 
on men’s wear. This display of pewter grey had a 
recessed background of pewter grey felt stretched 
tight and within the recesses many novel pieces of 
pewter to add the desired touch of real color. 


A distinctive trend in window display toward the 
ultra-modern has brought into use considerable of the 
various woods in their natural beauty. An example 
of perfect harmony was recently used by Tuttle & 
Clark, a high-grade specialty store. This entire back- 
ground of birch was designed and built in the display 
workroom under the direction of P. A. Kuschelle, the 
display manager. With its absolute simplicity, per- 
fection of design and careful dull rubbed finish it 
served as an ideal medium for displaying the various 
stocks, also this store’s foreign wares for which they 
are leaders. 





Top—An unusually effective arrangement of men’s 
wear by Paul A. Kuschelle, Tuttle & Clark, Detroit. 
Note the birch background, which was constructed 


entirely in the company’s own studio. Upper center— 
This excellent bathing display for J. L. Hudson Co., 
Deiroit, by Chas. F. Wendell, bespeaks the attention to 
detail which characterizes the displays of this establish- 
ment. Lower center—A lingerie display for J. L. 
Hudson Co., in which the “window within a window” 
eff ct is a novel feature. Bottom—This ready-to-wear 
dis hlay by Clem Wheatly, Crowley-Milner’s, Detroit, 
is oteworthy for its background made of paper tubes 
in pastel colors. 
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At Kline’s besides a lovely bridal window with the 
usual array of accessories and bridesmaids. The bride 
was given further emphasis by showing her enjoying 
her honeymoon. This was very realisticly carried 
out by the showing of a complete observation plat- 
form with the mannikin waving a fond goodbye-to 
her many train followers. Travel accessories, books, 
time tables and a lovely painted background made 
this a most talked about and interesting window 
display. Harry Holmes, the new display manager, 
brought new interest to this store through this timely 
display. Look to the future for many novel stunts and 
sales ideas. 

Many novel straw hat displays were noted about 
town, but time and space do not permit their discus- 
sion. Next month many new features and photos 
will be presented. 





P. C. A. D. M. Photo Contest 


DON’T EXPLAIN—PHOTOGRAPH IT! 


By A. W. BENNEST 
Chairman Photo Contest Committee 


Send it to the Pacific Coast Displaymen’s Convention, to 
be held in the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., September 22, 
23 and 24, 1930, and win a prize. 

The chairman of the window photo contest says his com- 
mittee is going to make this phase of the convention stand 
out like a ham sandwich at a Jewish picnic. 

Window photographs are not only entertaining but they 
are highly educational from every point of view. Many the 
man has gone to a convention with a half-baked idea in his 
cranium and from browsing through the photographs has 
found just the thing to round out that idea he has been 
carrying as excess baggage for the past thirty days, and 
he has gone home and put it over with such a bang that the 
report was heard even by the boss in the office, who decided 
then and there to put an extra ten spot on the Saturday pay 
check. 

The committees have all been very active and this conven- 
tion promises to be the outstanding convention from an 
educational standpoint that the Pacific Coast Association has 
ever held, so unearth the photos of your best windows, gentle- 
men, and forward them to A. W. Bennest, chairman of Photo 
Contest Committee, Fahey-Brockman, Third and Pike Streets, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Let’s have an honest to goodness, worthwhile showing of 
the art of window display from the rank and file of you men 
of this association who have done and are doing so much to 
put this end of. the mercantile game at the front where it 
belongs. 

There will be plenty of opportunity for all, as the judging 
will be in two classes—Class A for cities of 30,000 and over, 
and Class B for cities under 30,000. More details of the 
coming convention to be held in Seattle, September 22, 23 and 
24, will be given in the following issues of this magazine. 





Herman “Buddy” Battle, display manager for W. B. Moses 
Company, Washington, D. C., has “gone and done it.” His 
engagement has been announced and the boys in New York 
extend their heartfelt sympathies. 


Violette Edler, feminine display manager for the People’s 
Store, Chicago, has resigned to assume employment in Huron, 
S. Dak. 


Tray Chambers, president of the Washington Displaymen’s 
Club, is busier than that one-armed paperhanger we’ve heard 
so much about. Getting ready for the Frank R. Jelleffs, Inc., 
anniversary sale, of which store Chambers is display manager. 








How to Organize a 


“Display (Plub 


An Address to the Shreveport Convention of 


the S. D. M. A. 
3y C. C. BATSON 


W’. T. Fountain Co., Greenwood, Miss. 


ODERN merchandising methods demand that 
the selling power of every advertising medium 
of merchandising institutions do their full 
share in getting the desired results. Today, 

more than ever, the show windows must play an impor- 
tant role in the store’s advertising program, and the 
merchants and the displaymen who are neglecting the 
selling power of their windows are overlooking the most 
important salesman in their business. All classes are 
interested and attracted by good window displays, and 
the problem of keeping your windows so arranged as 
to attract attention and sell merchandise can be solved 
by keeping abreast of the times. The displayman who 
does this efficiently is a human dynamo—he is full of 
animation, vivacity, spirit and energy ; he is industrious ; 
he is painstaking and goes about his work in an inde- 
fatigable manner ; he does not waste precious hours; he 
is not a victim of dilly-dallying and does not give the 
grass an opportunity to grow under his feet; he ac- 
quires new ideas and solves many of his display prob- 
lems by being actively connected with the local display- 
men’s club. If there is not a local club in his town, his 
type will get busy and organize one. 





This live model drape was executed by J. H. 
Everetts, president I, A. D. M., at the Shreveport 
Convention. 
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A live model drape at the Southern Displaymen’s 
convention by Ed Rose, Harris-Hahlo Company, 
Houston, Texas. 


He knows of nothing more bracing, more invigo- 
rating, and nothing more didactical than a membership 
in a live-wire club. Several doses of that tonic called 
“coordinated effort” have relieved him on the occasions 
of near mental and physical prostration. He is the type 
that will not “April fool” himself into thinking he can 
possibly know everything about the art of selling mer- 
chandising through window displays—not by secluding 
himself from this modern world and the smart fellows 
who are digging deeper and deeper into this business 
of getting better results through this important adver- 
tising medium. 

It is not an easy task to organize a group of local 
displaymen in every town. Some merchants will frown 
on the club for fear their displaymen are becoming mem- 
bers of a trade union; some will be against the local club, 
thinking their merchandising programs might leak out 
through this association with representatives of com- 
petitors; others will feel that their limited budget for 
operating their window displays would be a handicap in 
comparison with other stores; there are some display- 
men who will not become members for fear they will 
not get their money’s worth; and another displayman 
will say that there is no real benefit by having a meim- 
bership in such a club. Yes, it is a hard task and in 
most cases a slow procedure in getting a local display- 
men’s club organized, but this atmosphere of indiffer- 
ence, frigidity and reserve can gradually be changed 
by displacing reticence with frankness and distrust with 
confidence. This live-wire displayman will not get dis- 
couraged when he cannot enlist the support of every 
merchant and every displayman in making the local clvib 
a success. He realizes that could not be done (as Rvy 
S. Durstine says) with the assistance of a psychologist 
of the highest scientific attainments. 

HE successful way to organize a local displaymer’s 

club is to get two or three of the leading displaymen 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Gotham Displays 


(Continued from page 13) 


‘ay Cory has introduced the double-silhouette formula 
at i'ranklin Simons’ in a quietly dramatic version that is 
mor than good. In each window, there is a sun-dial pedestal 
of cllow with a posed figurine. This casts an enlarged 
shadow on the background. The backgrounds are of delicate 
solid tints, a separate tint for separate windows, while the 
adu:ibrate forms projected on them are in a deeper tone. 
In one window, the sun-dial figurine is an equestriene and 
it is duplicated in the exact pose in life-proportions on the 
background. Two mannikins advertise the latest modes in 
ridi:g habits. Tennis, dancing, swimming, etc., receive simi- 
lar ‘reatment in other windows. 

ihis reminds me that in no other month have I seen such 
a pronounced flair for tennis nets. Almost every store is 
using them. Nelson at Best’s had a net strung from opposite 
corners over a platform of black oilcloth which was marked 
off with white tape. Tennis costumes were fastened to the 
net, the lower half of them resting on the court. The flat 
background was black with women players in action. They 
were sketched in white with a Greek textbook simplicity. 
In a second window, under a red oilcloth banner supported 
by two red poles, two mannikins representing the “Best 
Twins” were placed. 

The two front windows at Arnold Constable & Co. still 
retain their three semi-circle concave divisions, which are 
green edged in shiny black. In one window, Woolard covers 
sports and the three niches are lined with canvas containing 
landscapes having the misty freshness of early spring. Man- 
nikin votaries of golf, swimming and tennis are shown. In 
the second window are mannikins costumed for morning, 
afternoon and evening. The edges of each division have a 
panel of cut-out black lettering mounted on three narrow 
bars of green wood. The single title, JACKET FASHIONS, 
is thus repeated six times to correspond with the six manni- 
kins and six niches. 

When passing the Fifth Avenue unit of Wise Shoes, Inc., 
I was impressed with the change for the better in the win- 
dows. This was not difficult to understand when I learned 
that Edward Arkow, formerly of Arnold Constable & Co., is 
now in charge of display for all the units of this company. 
Contrary to reports, Arkow did not desert display for the 
Roxy Theatre. Instead he spent several months “strutting 
his stuff’ in Washington, D. C., for the Hecht Company 
department store. 

At present, in the two funnel windows flanking the en- 
trance, Arkow has employed over-all flat wall backgrounds 
sketched in color, very much in The New Yorker manner. 
Written across the top of one are the words, SUMMER 
RESORT SHOE FASHIONS BY WISE. This has a nar- 
row elevated platform balcony with rail and white steps 
leading onto a sandy beach. On the balcony at intervals 
are stationed 44-inch-high miniature mannikins, each attired 
in matching ensemble of dress and shoes. Shoes, also march 
down the steps and along the beach. In the second window, 
the background pictures the Central Park Casino and sky- 


scrapers bordering the park. The base of the window is: 


comprised of realistic rock and moss. Miniature mannikins 
are again used and shoes in pairs thread their way among 
the rocks. Arkow tells me that he has six of these mannikins 
and has just placed an order for twenty-four more for fall 
use. As display director ‘for Wise Shoes} Inei he is in 
charge of windows for forty retail stores, including those of 
the Golden Rule Stores. The windows call for the prepara- 
tion of four distinctly different types of displays for simul- 
taneous installation; the type being largely, determined by 
location of the store In a few weeks he will make an ex- 


tens've tour of inspection of the Wise Stores in various 
Statics. He is bringing department store, technique and view- 
poi.’ to'a chain, store system and is quite enthusiastic over 
the Jisplay Studio his concern is building—where practically 
ever, thing “sed! will be designed and ‘conStructed. When 
completed it! will probably equal anything of its kind in the 
Coury and be uniquéjin the chain store field. 


- 
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THOUSANDS OF 
SHOW CARD WRITERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


I offer as proof of quality the 
fact that thousands of custom- 
ers endorse “Perfect Stroke” 
Show Card Colors by using 
them exclusively. Thousands of 
show card writers can’t be 
wrong. 


Thousands know that ‘Perfect 
Stroke’’ Colors do not rub up or 
bleed...that they flow smoothly 
off the end of the brush... that 
they cover with one stroke. And 
these same thousands know that I 
personally guarantee every bottle 
to have these fine qualifications 
and to make good on the job. 


9 
3 66 y i 4 | a9 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ae 
SHOW GARD GOLORS 


It’s important, too, to know that “Perfect Stroke’? Colors 
are made of the finest pigment, carefully ground and re- 
ground and thoroughly mixed with the binder through my 
own exclusive process. The result is a color that flows 
smoothly, covers perfectly, and dries quickly to a soft 
velvet finish. 





There are seventeen “Perfect Stroke’? Colors—Black, White, 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Light Green, Dark Green, Light 
Yellow, Yellow, Light Red, Dark Red, Brown, Lavender, 
Orange, Mauve, Magenta, Red Orange and Gray. 


2 oz. Bottle, 20c; doz., $2.25. Half-pint Bottles, 50c. doz., 
$5.75. Pint Bottles, 90c; doz., $10.25. Quart Bottles, $1.75; 
doz., $19.95. Gailon Stone Jars, $6.00. 


Send for a Color Card 
Today 

Send me the coupon below. 
It will bring you a “Perfect 
Stroke” Color Card showing 
the 17 rich, brilliant colors. 
If you want to try these re- 
markable colors immediately 
send in your order right now. 


a; : x Remember . . . ‘your mone 
vinced that the millennium back if they fail to rasta 


has at last arrived.” every demand. 


Che House of Pertict Stroke Brushes and Supplies 


126 TOI3SO E.THIRDST. DAYTON, OHIO. 


Member National Display Equipment Association. 
SEND THIS FOR COLOR CARD AND CATALOG 


What One of the 
Thousands Says 


“After coating white over 
your magenta, mauve, etc., 
stroking time after time, 
and noting that it did not 
rub up or ‘bleed,’ I am con- 





Pf SSS SSS SSS SSCS SASS Sees eee eee SP aeee ™ 
BERT L. DAILY, INC., Dayton, Ohio. : 
..Send me a “Perfect Stroke” Show Card Color Chart. i 
..-Send me a Daily Catalog. : 
DEMME i se bog heahic He Sates seeks oh BN DA y es vn toe care es Athi owen. ; 

4 a 
Streets c.. 5065, ies dis payee <p d sje ts 9 4- pss coy ie ¥ Bis tidied tans seek ha dace ctice 7 
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Four famous paintings and a Duncan Phyfe dining room set make possible this ideal silverware display. 





inking ‘Portraits with .Silver 


Reproductions of Thomas Gatnsborough’s Paintings 


Used for 


Background in Showing of New Pattern Silverware 


By REUEL S. KAIGHN 
Advertising Dept., Alvin Corp., Providence, R. I. 


HEN we brought out our newest Sterling 
pattern it was named Gainsborough because 
the design itself very definitely shows the 
influence of the work of the pre-Gainsbor- 

ough cabinet makers, namely, Sheraton, Adam, Heppel- 
white and Chippendale. Further, it is a fact that most 
of the dining-room furniture being sold today is of this 
same influence, and it naturally follows that this design 
in silverware will harmonize with the popular furniture. 


Naturally, we wanted to have some new distinctive 
way of bringing our pattern to the attention of the 
public. In the period from which this pattern is de- 
rived there is no better known name than Gainsbor- 
ough. Further, after hunting around quite a bit we 
found we could procure very fine prints of Gainsbor- 
ough’s most famous pictures. These we had to import 
from France. The prints were mounted and framed 
appropriately and for display purposes we had lighting 
fixtures attached to the frames. One necessary step in 
this presentation was to build here in Providence two 
windows, one a typical department store window in 
which we displayed a set of four pictures on the walls, 
and a Duncan Phyfe set of dining-room furniture. We 
are attaching hereto a photograph of this display, and 
the one which we designed to be used in jewelry stores. 


Our salesmen were given photographs of these dis- 
plays and sets of the pictures to display in their sample 
rooms during the winter months, when they booked dis- 


plays for the various stores for the spring. We are 
now sending these displays around the country, and 
they are meeting with a great deal of success and at- 
tracting a lot of attention. 


A jewelry store display that attracts with an 
iliuminated portrait. 





I note that the DISPLAY WORLD con- 
tinues to grow better . . . right up to date, and 
we read it with an appreciation of your efforts 
to make it a live publication—J, L. DEXTER, 
J. M. Hartley & Son Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
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The following concerns are upholding 
New York City’s traditional leadership 
in supplying the country’s display needs. 





MacLEOD STUDIOS 


Display and Advertising Counsellors 
for Retailer and Manufacturer 


191-193 CANAL STREET 





MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


See our Special Display Booth at the Eastern 
Division Display Men’s Convention, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, N. Y. C., June 9-10-11-12. 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 





J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY 


THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories 


1440 BROADWAY 











MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
LENCI MANNEQUINS 


Sole and Exclusive Agents 
for the U. S. A. 


KIRSH & REALE, INC. 
167 MADISON AVENUE 








THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


373 LEXINGTON AVE. 





MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
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By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


HE windows of Chicago stores at the first 

week of June, as might be expected, showed 

a considerable variety of summertime mer- 

chandise, displayed more or less in accord- 

ance with the differing merchandise policies of the 
different stores. 

The same general character of certain types of 
garments are displayed in one store in an ultra stylish 
manner while in another they are displayed as price 
items with price accentuated. Often there is little if 
‘any difference in the price asked by the different 
stores—but a lot of difference in the desirability and 
looks of the article from the passer-by viewpoint. 

Recent warm weather has added considerable im- 
petus to the featuring of strictly summer styles and 
sports wear of all kinds for men, women and chil- 
dren. In fact one might safely state that a majority 
of window space is being devoted to sports wear and 
related items as against strictly utilitarian and dress 
clothing. The windows reflect that summer is the 
playtime of the year for the greater portion of the 
people and a direct appeal is therefore made by the 
display of vacation clothes and accessories, swimming 
suits, boating and water sports, fishing, motoring, 
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hiking, golf, tennis, baseball and other apparel and 
accessories. 

One lone, lingering June bride is still to be seen in 
one of the windows of a State Street shop. There 
were many such displays however during the latter 
week of April and the first three weeks of May. This 
observation merely accentuates the fact that window 
merchandising must and does get its suggestive wor 
in, sometime in advance of the actual occasion and 
need for the article or merchandise to be promoted 
successfully. Displaymen, in their turn, must needs 
plan their dispiays for such events still further in 
advance of the actual showing if the showing is to 
be in the least original and unordinary. Seasoned 
display managers are acutely conscious of this fact, 
but the thought may be of practical benefit to those 
just -entering the profession and who expect to con- 
summate their ambitious hopes and plans. 


The Washington and State Street corner window 
at Marshall Fields shows four sports ensembles on as 
many figures, attractively posed. The costumes are in 
white and yellow and white combinations. The gen- 
eral tone of the window is yellow and white. A dis- 
tinctly stylish presentation and one that is attracting 
attention accordingly. The large window at the Ran- 
dolph Street corner is also given over to a display of 
sports costumes of a different character and less 
dressy than those displayed in the Washington Street 
window. Bathing costumes for women are displayed 
on two figures in one of the State Street windows. One 
figure is posed wearing a pale blue swim suit of the 
“short” variety while the other figure wears a beach 
pajama suit with robe. A beach umbrella, chair, and 
other beach items are displayed in between the two 
figures and provide the essential beach atmosphere. 
In another window further up State Street six chil- 
dren’s figures are shown wearing bathing suits and 
posed very appropriately as in action. There are no 
window cards in any of the State Street windows at 
this time, which in our opinion is an improvement 
over the recent experiment. 

Mandel’s have several windows devoted to a dis- 


Beautiful June bride display at Bedell’s; the special setting consists of an immense candelabra with, . « 
nineteen candlesticks. 
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play of silk fabrics each of which carries a window 
card denoting special quality at special low prices. 
The State Street windows showed yellow and white 
linen suits for women, bathing costumes for women 
and misses and a special display of silk hosiery. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. have toned up their 
windows on Madison Street, just across the street 
from Mandel’s. These windows usually show odds 
ard ends items, house furnishings, etc. However, this 
week they are displaying three costume windows, one 
bathing suit display and one display of china and crys- 
taiware. The costume displays are arranged in the 
sae dressy manner as are the State Street costume 
wiidows which always register highly as to taste and 
carefulness of detail. The bathing or beach display 
just referred to shows one beach pajama suit with 
robe, one beach shorts costume and another ensemble 
arranged in the center of the window around a chair, 
umbrella, water horse, etc. 

The first three windows along the State Street side 
at Carson’s show as many displays of silk fabrics, all 
of which are priced at $1.75 per yard, thus making 
quite an impression on passers-by interested in fabrics 
for summer dresses. Other State Street windows show 
summer costumes for sports, travel, vacation and 
beach wear—each trim neatly and smartly done, pre- 
senting desirable and seasonable apparel at its most 
tempting best. 

The island window at Chas. A. Stevens at present 
displays “Sportswear for Day or Night,” according 
to the window card. Several choice styles and smart 
color combinations in sports ensembles are posed on 
mannekin figures amid semi-circular single screens of 
different sizes. The screens are modernistic in effect, 
made more so by having been covered with Salubra of 
modernistic design. The use of this extra-decorative 
material is somewhat unusual at this store because 
of the previous policy to eliminate purely decorative 
adjuncts. Another interesting display and one which 
attracted quite a bit of attention while it was in, ap- 
peared in this same window during the latter part of 
May. The interesting feature of the display was a 
replica of one of the “Tom Thumb Golf Courses” 
(which have recently appeared almost overnight in 
vacant lots in different parts of the city) placed in 
the center of the window with women’s sports apparel 
appropriately displayed in the other spaces of the 
window. 

Bedell’s had a splendid June bride display in one 
of their large State Street windows during May. It 
was really one of the most attractive as well as the 
most extensive displays of that kind on the street. The 
results in point of attention and business were such as 
to cause the display to remain in the window approxi- 
mately two weeks and then to be transferred to a 
section of one of the rear arcade windows. The spe- 


cial setting consisted of an immense candlabra carry- . 


ing nineteen electrically lighted candle sticks painted 
pale green, and arranged in pyramid formation. This 
was the mechanical feature of the display. The bal- 
ance of the setting was carried out by the use of an 
untisual number of live ferns and palms of various 
hevhts banked in front of the candlabra and along 
the real line of the window and around the end to the 
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front, thus providing the necessary and natural look- 
ing background for the bride and four bridesmaid fig- 
ures. At the present writing, Bedell’s are featuring 
merchandise included in a “Great % Price Sale.” 

The Boston Store is “sale-ing” along as usual and 
in accord with their general merchandising policy. 
The outstanding window in their front as this is writ- 
ten is that of the corner window. which is devoted to 
a special display of “Allen A Hosiery at % Price.” A 
special background carried the afore-mentioned quo- 
tation across the rear wall from corner to corner. The 
letters are cut-out and sufficiently large to be easily 
legible from across the street. 

The windows of the Fair, considering the fact that 
this store operates on a more or less continuous special 
selling policy, are always kept up to a high standard 
in so far as backgrounds, seasonal decorations, and 
decent display technique is concerned. Mr. Richter 
uses all the arts of sound display technique in his 
windows and still meets the requirements of the mer- 
chandising policy of the store. His methods are and 
have been consistently and satisfactorily resultful, 
too. A recent incident recited to the writer brought 
out the fact that a certain article was displayed in the 
windows for two days and then removed. The same 
article at the same price was advertised extensively in 
the newspapers for the next two days . The direct 
sales during the first two days when the article was 
on display were greatly in excess of the sales brought 
by the newspaper ads. The difference in sales was so 
marked that it was noticed by the general manager 
who wrote Mr. Richter and cited the effectiveness of 
the display. 

I. Miller’s Shoe Store continues to make its two 
small windows do a big job with frequent changes and 
always interesting presentations of new styles. These 
windows are the result of Mr. Poirier’s ingenuity and 
originality as a display manager who really manages 
his job. Obviously he maintains a close contact with 
the merchandise and advertising departments for his 
windows reflect absolutely what the store may be 
promoting and selling. One of the two windows just 
now shows a.number of pairs of imported white line 
footwear suitable for tinting in any shade to match 
a desired summer ensemble. These details are brought 
out in the window card and the idea of tinting shoes 
to match the costume is further suggested by a num- 
ber of ribbons of different pastel shades which lead 
from a given point in the background down to differ- 
ent locations on the floor of the window. A pair of 
white pumps are placed near the point where each 
group of ribbons are fastened to the floor. The other 
window at this store features a solid display of colored 
kid pumps with perforated designs. The perforations 
are said to be both stylish and cool. 

Displayman La Gee of Cutler’s shoe store, has an 
attractive display of white pumps in the center island 
window with grass floor and red and white display fix- 
tures. The center piece in the background is a white 
lattice pergola entwined with rambler roses of deep 
pink. A white painted lawn bench serves the double 
purpose of completing the effect of the setting and 
use for the display or two or three particularly im- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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GAS €XPOSITION 


By GUY PHILP 


Chairman Window Display Committee, American Gas Association, New York City 


ONE forever is the time when the space occu- 
pied by the gas company at a local or national 
exhibition was the most uninteresting corner 
of the entire area. The fundamental reason 

that people looked at other exhibits was that the gas 
company did little or nothing to attract their attention. 
A crowded group of appliances with the name of a com- 
pany above them never has attracted attention. It never 
will. Finally, progressive utility companies realized 
that an exhibit must consist of something more than 
the mere showing of a miscellaneous assortment to 
attract attention. They discovered that display adver- 
tising could be most effectively applied. 

Today, this advertising medium has taken its place 
in exhibitions just as it has in numberless windows 
throughout the company. As an example, let us con- 
sider the exhibit reproduced at the top of this page. 
“Child Nutrition and Health Education” is the theme. 
No apparent reference is made to better gas ranges or 
quieter or more economical refrigerators. This direct 
advertising is left entirely to the demonstrator to subtly 
incorporate into her talks. On the walls fruits and 
other foods were painted a great deal larger than they 
naturally are. This alone will always attract attention. 

On another occasion, when a utility company wished 


to present various insulated gas appliances at one of its 
exhibits, it very appropriately built the entire booth 
from insulating materials. Cork and corrugated asbes- 
tos predominated. Mural paintings depicted various 
operations connected with the insulating of water 
heaters, ranges, refrigerators, etc. A portion of each 
appliance was cut out to show just how it was con- 
structed to hold heat or cold. The flooring of the booth, 
in harmony with the rest of the booth, consisted of 
cork blocks of different tones arranged in an effective 
pattern. 


HESE and many other recent exhibits show the 

advancement that has been made in the presentation 
of gas appliances. All exhibits reproduced on these pages 
are easily prepared by trained men and are logically 
produced by the organization that prepares your wi‘- 
dod display advertising—-the display department. Such 
exhibits may be of any size, depending upon the im- 
portance of the individual exhibition and your budget. 
However, do not make the fatal mistake of believing 
that the major cost of an exhibit is represented by tlie 
rental of the space. It is not. The preparation of the 
space you contract for usually costs about as much as 
the space itself, sometimes more, but seldom less. If 
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“The Cutawl does all you 
claim and many times 
more.” 


JOHN COURT, Ltd. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


Mr. Fred P. Williams, 
Display Manager for John 
Court, Ltd., Auckland, 
New Zealand, in sending 
the photographs repro- 
duced above wrote: 


“We have found the ~ 
Cutawl] most satisfactory. It does all you claim 
and many times more. We use it in making our 
window displays as well as interior store decora- 
tions. I am sending you some photographs show- 
ing window displays we have made ‘attention 
getters through the use of the Cutawl. We have 
shown the machine many times and are always 
pleased to recommend it.” 


é 


Are you using the Cutawl in your display or sign 
work? Youshould. For this almost magical tool 
cuts with amazing ease and accuracy, no matter 
how lacy or intricate the pattern or how bold the 
treatment demanded. 


What other successful display men are using to raise efficiency 
and boost earnings is naturally of interest to you. So send 
today for our new 24-page illustrated Cutawl catalog and de- 
tails of our 10-day trial offer. This does not obligate you in 
any way. 


The International Register Co. 


13 SOUTH THROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 













Do You Cut Any 
of These Materials? 


Aluminum Fibre Sheet 
Asbestos Leather 

Bakelite Linoleum 
Cardboard Paper, All Kinds 
Celluloid Rubber Sheet 
Celotex Stencil Board 
Cloth Wallboard 
Compo Board Wood 

Cork Zinc Sheet and 
Felt Other Metals 


If you do, we can save you time and 
money with the 


CGulawt 


the machine that has revolutionized 
the art of cutting. 


Have you had an opportunity as yet 
to try the CUTAWL? Display men 
the world over are finding it in- 
dispensable, not alone for producing 
displays but also for cutting signs, 
window backgrounds, screens, sten- 
cils, mannequin cut-outs, etc. It is 
portable, entirely self-contained, pow- 
erful. It cuts in any plane—horizontal, 
vertical, or oblique. Adjustments are 
made quickly without the use of any 
tool. Most important of all, it assures 
infinitely finer work in less time—and 
herein lies the secret of increased 
earnings for any one using it. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
REGISTER CO., 
13 South Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 


I’m interested in what you say about 
Cutawl. Please send me details of your 
10-day Free Trial Offer and the 1930 
catalog. 


POE, | NEE 
I am interested in using the Cutawl to cut 
the following materials: -.:..:. 2.5.2 0s ciccicc. coe 
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you are not prepared to spend the money necessary to 
properly present a definite educational or sales idea, do 


not waste an inadequate budget by renting space that is 
doomed to be unproductive. 

Gas appliances, especially ranges, are too often 
grouped in an uninteresting “train-of-cars” repetition 
on the sales floors. This fault may be overcome by 
using occasional floor displays in advantageous posi- 
tions on the floor to attract the eye. 

A problem arises when it is expedient to place a 
display out on the sales floor away from the wall. The 
two photographs on this page offer one solution. They 
show the two sides of one display. Note how the boxes 
holding the “top-burner ovens” on one side form an 
essential part of the design of the incinerator display 
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on the other side. Small appliances are difficult to dis- 
play unless grouped to form part of the actual design 
of the display itself. 

If it is possible to show some of the appliances as 
they appear in actual use, it enables the customer to 
visualize how they will appear in the home. This is 
especially true in the case of the gas range. A small 
model kitchen—and it need not be costly—will often 
induce a quick decision. 

The spots of color that these displays make on the 
sales floor very often cause a customer, who has only 
come in to pay a gas bill, to become interested in the 
appliance displayed, and has a very beneficial effect on 
sales. The truth of this has been definitely proved in 
numerous companies. 
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Chicago Monthly Review 


(Continued from page 25) 


sortant pairs of shoes featured in the display. The 
window has a strikingly summer atmosphere and 
the shoes show up quite distinctly as such. 

Among the men’s stores and shops of Chicago, the 
vindows of the Hub, Baskin, Browning King & Co., 
‘arson, Pirie Scott & Co., Marshall Field & Co., Man- 
el Brothers, Maurice L. Rothschild, Finchley’s, Rey- 
olds, Adams Bros., Capper & Capper and the Wilson 
5ros. Shops are always interesting. These stores will 
he of special interest to displavmen attending the I. A. 
). M. convention at the Hotel Sherman here this 
nonth. Practically all of these shops are maintained 
at a high standard of excellence in point of window 
displays. The displays are well done and conform to 
the “ensemble” and “unit” type of men’s wear display. 
At present men’s smart summer clothing furnishings 

and hats are being shown with a considerable portion 
of the display space accorded to the showing of 
sportswear. 

Visiting displaymen who are interested in utilities 
and household appliances display will find the win- 
dows of the Gas Company well worthy of observation 
and study. There are about twenty individual win- 
dows around the two sides of the palatial building of 
the Gas Company and every one of them contains a 
well-thought and well-wrought display of some par- 
ticular appliance that has heretofore been considered 
more or less undisplayable. The present windows are 
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as well managed as any in the city and the fact that 
such a good job of display has been accomplished with 
such a variety of appliances makes them of special in- 
terest to display managers and displaymen. All of 
the windows at this time are treated with a light green 
background, symbolic of the summertime. The dis- 
plays are in keeping and not only seasonable in ap- 
pearance, but seasonable in the items being featured. 





Showmanship in Gas Windows 
(Continued from page 8) 


With the display that I have just shown, it is a case of— 
“The display with the smile—wins”—because it appeals to the 
observer’s emotions as well as to her reason. And, as we 
all know, emotions are frequently more effective than reason- 
ing—with a large number of window shoppers. Let us again 
visualize a woman standing in front of a show window. Now 
she is looking at this display. Let us suppose that she reads 
and absorbs its message. “The owner-of this smile has an 
automatic gas water heater” is the simple truth that she is 
bound to remember with pleasure. Suppose that tomorrow 
morning her hubby is a little bit “out of sorts” because of a 
lack of hot water for shaving. Thoughts of this display are 
bound to come back to her and she will be sure to tell him— 
the brute—that if he got a gas water heater he would have 
hot water when he wanted it—and a smile for her instead 
of a grouch. He may only grunt, but if his wife remembers 
this window display (wives never forget—anything) she will 
see to it that he ultimately buys the water heater. Or next 
week or the week after he may see another gas company dis- 
play on hot water. That may clinch things. In any event, 
it is only a question of time before the display with a smile 
—wins—and Mr. Jones buys an automatic gas water heater. 
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It’s a 


Great Life 


By MRS. G. N. CAUDELL 


EING the better three-quarters of a modern 
displayman, I have to pass my opinion on 
all angles of every display he installs, and 
so I keep in close contact with every phase 

of his work. He wants my viewpoint on some novelty 
stunt he is arranging for a theatre lobby. He asks a 
hundred and one questions about some kind of a sales 
chart he is making about a public utility. He wants 
to know how to tie up a men’s wear display with 
“Better Homes” week, and before I get my thoughts 
together he is telling me about a new idea for a 
radio display, and then I am asked to give him some 
snappy wording for a show card to go in a cleaning 
and pressing establishment. Then the phone rings 
and I answer it and somebody wants him to come 
down and see about something or other, giving me a 
chance to catch my breath and get something done 
about the house. 

And why does he ask me? In the first place we 
women buy 90 per cent of the merchandise sold 
and he wants to get the feminine’ viewpoint. In the 
second place I study other windows and read what 
others have to say. And I’ve read the DISPLAY 
WORLD since it’s first issue, which in itself ought 
to qualify me as a critic. And it’s fun. Always 
something different. Never the same thing over and 
over again. 

That’s why I think that the work he does for 
theatres is the most fascinating of all. Every com- 
ing attraction presents a new problem, has to be ad- 
vertised in a different way, and he has found the 
lobby display most effective. When “His Captive 
Woman” was coming to the Gates Theatre, he made 
a huge cage and set it up in the lobby. He painted 
the frame black and made the bars of tubes of black 
crepe paper. In the cage were sand and palms, a bit 


An effective theatre lobby display created by 
G. N. Caudell, Portsmouth, Va. 
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Wallboard letters, eight feet high, were used by 
Caudell for the above bit of movie exploitation. 


of grass, a bit of rock, and a real girl. It aroused 
curiosity and the picture played to capacity audiences. 


Then there was “Flight,” which was advertised by 
cut out letters, eight feet high. These letters, 
F’-L-I-G-H-T, greeted theatre goers as they entered 
the lobby and they had to pass through them on their 
way into the theatre. The letters were cut out of 
wall board and painted a light gray with a black 
border. It was something different and people 
of Portsmouth, Va., thought the picture must be good 
to warrant such advertising, so they went to see it. 


And for “Son of the Gods,” he made a book eight 
feet high, five feet wide and eighteen inches thick. 
He painted it yellow with red brown corners and 
back, and lettered it in red and black. The star’s 
name and title of the picture were on both sides of 
the book so it could be read both going in and coming 
out of the theatre, and the back of the book bore the 
title and author’s name in white and lavender. The 
book rested on a low white platform and_ hidden 
lights at its base gave it a pale glow. He also deco- 
rated the lobby with lanterns and other things sug- 
gestive of China. The ushers were dressed in Chinese 
costumes and girls in costume served tea in the lobby. 

Then there was “Broadway,” for which he made 
an electric sign out of wall board with vari-colored 
lights that flashed on and off. And under the sign 
was a modernistic skyscraper with some windows 
painted black and some cut out and red crepe paper 
pasted on the back so a light could shine through. 

And there were others, all lobby displays and all 
installed a week or two previous to the showing of 
the picture. While the picture is being shown the 
display is taken out and erected over the marquee 
whenever it is found practicable to do so. 

I’ve often wondered why so few theatres feature 
such displays. Their staff artists are masters of the 
brush. With oil, water color, airbrush, on card board, 
silk and velour, with flash of color and dash of letter- 
ing, they do their stuff. But the public gets used to 
it after awhile. It’s something big, something differ- 
ent, something right down in front of folks that 
makes them look, and creates a desire to see that 
picture. en : 
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WHEN IN NEW YORK, VISIT THE 


DISPLAY CENTER 


FRANK D. MAXWELL CO., 
BROADWAY p> > > 


Inc. 















































MANY NEW CREATIONS FOR SUMMER, 
AUTUMN, AND CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS. OUR 
DESIGNERS HAVE JUST COMPLETED OUR 
NEW LINES, AND ENTIRELY NEW GROUPS OF 
STORE EQUIPMENT AND DECORATIONS WILL 
BE ON DISPLAY JUNE 1ST. NEW DESIGNS IN 
HAND-CUT SCREENS IN SEMI-MODERNE DE- 
SIGN, AND AN ENTIRELY NEW GROUP OF 
FIXTURES IN COMBINATIONS OF WOOD AND 
METAL. CLEVER NEW ACCESSORY PIECES 
AND DRAPING STANDS. 

















MANY NEW FABRICS AND DECORATIVE 
PAPERS JUST RECEIVED FROM EUROPE. 






























New York Display Convention 


(Continued from page 17) 

Class 16.—First prize, Lothar F. Dittmer; second and 
third prizes, H. Roeder. 

Class 17.—First prize, Lothar F D.ittmar; second prize, 
M. H. Luber; third prize, H. Roeder. 

Class 18.—First prize, J. Chord, second prize, H. Roeder; 
third prize, E. Arkow. 

Class 19—First prize, R. A. Martin, Consolidated Gas 
Co, New York City; second prize, V. E. Sheppard, Central 
Hudson Gas and Electric Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; third 
prize, Everett Quintrell. 

Class 20.—First and second prizes, Mrs. R. D. Van Sand: 
third prize, E. E. O’Donnell. 

Class 21—First prize, Everett Quintrell; second prize, 
Mrs. R. D. Van Sand; third prize, H. Roeder. 

Class 22.—First prize, E. Arkow; second prize, Everett 
Quintrell; third prize, M. H. Luber. 

Class 23.—First prize, E. Arkow; second prize, H. Roeder; 
third prize, Lothar F. Dittmar. 

Class 24.—First prize, Mrs. R. D. Van Sand; second prize, 
George R. Russell; third prize, L. Murray, Landsburgh’s, 
Washington, D. C. 

Class 25.—-First prize, H. Roeder; second prize, E. W. 
Quintrell; third prize, A. J. Climenson, Watt & Shand, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Class 26.—First and second prizes, E. White; third prize, 
H. Roeder. 

Class 28.—First prize, E. Arkow; second prize, A. A. 
Shuster; third prize, Mrs. R. D. Van Sand. 

Class 29.—First and second prizes, H. Roeder; third prize, 
T. J. McCormick. 

Class 30.—Paul W. Kloeris, Union Electric Light and 
Power Co., St. Louis, Mo.; second prize, H. Roeder; third 
prize, George R. Russell. 

Class 31.—First prize, A. J. Dolson, C. O. Miller Co., 
Stamford, Conn.; second prize, A. H. Luber; third prize, E. 
W. Quintrell. 

Class 32.—First prize, Lothar F. Dittmar; second prize, 
L. Murray; third prize, Arthur Elmore, Blumstein’s, New 
York City. 

Class 35.—First prize, H. Lieber; second prize, E. White; 
third prize, Mrs. R. D. Van Sand. 

Class 36.—First prize, W. Gilbert Brown, Philadelphia 
Electric and Power Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; second prize, M. 
H. Luber; third prize, E. W. Quintrell. 

Class 38.—First, second and third prizes, N. W. Actman, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Class 39.—First and third prizes, L. E. Summerton, Wm. 
H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; second prize, N. W. Actman. 

Class 40.—First, second and third prizes, N. W. Actman. 





1930 NEMO WEEK DISPLAY CONTEST WINNERS 

Identical prizes to each group: First, $100; second, $50; 
third, $25; fourth, $15; sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
prizes, $10 each. 

Class A, Under 50,000 Population.—First prize, J. A. 
Mitchell, The Boston Store, Joliet, Ill.; second prize, G. E. 
Williams, Barnes-Woodin Co., Yakima, Wash.; third prize, 
Geo. F. Hauber, McCormick Saeltzer Co., Redding, Calif.; 
fourth prize, Harold P. Clark, Schmitt-Kloepfer Co., Logans- 
port, Ind.; fifth prize, John M. Smith, W..B. McClurken Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas; sixth prize, Charles J. Johnston, And- 
derson’s, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., Canada; seventh prize, John 
H. Gray, Ransom’s, Coshocton, Ohio; eighth prize, Art Knis- 
ley, Burdick & Murray, Madison, Wis.; ninth prize, E. H. 
Drazon, Alexander Drysdale & Sons, Bennington, Vt.; tenth 
prize, John G. McGurk, A. J. Mansmann Co., East Liberty, Pa. 

Class B, 50,000 to 150,000 Population.—First prize, L. L. 
Wilkins, Kerr D. G. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; second prize, 
Herman L. Alenier, Imber Brothers, Reading, Pa.; third prize, 
Wm. A.. Montgomery, The Crosby Bros. Co., Topeka, Kan.; 
fourth prize, Morris Slutsky, Wilkes-Barre D. G. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; fifth prize, A. J. Dolson, Jr., C. O. Miller Co., 
Stamford, Conn.; sixth prize, W. Oliver Johnson, Johnstone 
Walker, Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., Canada; seventh prize, Fred 
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Sheffuld, John G. Meyers Co., Albany, N. Y.; eighth prize, 
John A. Bree, Gilmore Brothers, Kalamazoo, Mich.; ninth 
prize, Howard E. Metcalf, Mailman & Hanlon Co., Brockton, 
Mass.; tenth prize, Glenn Hoover, L. Oransky & Sons, [ies 
Moines, Iowa. 

Class C, Over 150,000 Population—First prize, W. W. 
Rowley, The:Emporium, San Francisco, Calif.; second prize, 
J. B. McCann, S. Kann Sons Co., Washington, D. C.; third 
prize, Carl W. Ahlroth, The May Company, Los Angeles, 
Calift;' fourth prize, Edward G. Wedell, J. L. Brandeis & 
Sons, Omaha, Neb.; fifth prize, Albert B. Lewis, Outlet 
Company, Providence, R. I.; sixth prize, G. F. Tibbeits, 
Forbes & Wallace, Springfield, Mass.; seventh prize, Edward 
Fraser, The Union Co., Columbus, Ohio; eighth prize, Harry 
Bloom, C. T. Sherer Co., Worcester, Mass.; ninth prize, 
Everett W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
tenth prize, A. Neverdahl, Leader, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

A loving cup for best of first prize winners was awarded 
to W. W. Rowley. 





Herman Frankenthal, display manager for B. Altman & 
Co., New York, is confined to his home with illness which 
prevented him from attending the Eastern Display Men’s 
Convention in New York. His illness also necessitated the 
cancellation of his plans to stage a demonstration of draping 
on live models 


HOLDING COMPANY PROPOSED 
GROUP of local installation companies, meeting 
in the offices of Window Advertising, Inc., New 

York City, Thursday, June 5, resulted in a plan for 
the formation of a holding company that met with the 
approval of all present. 

The plan involves the local installation companies 
now affiliated with Window Advertising, Inc.. It 
provides for the incorporation of each service without 
change of ownership and the formation of a holding 
corporation to be known as United States Associates, 
Inc. Each local corporation is to exchange 25 per cent 
of its common stock for similar stock of the holding 
company on the’basis of one share for each fifty dollars 
of net profit earned in 1929. 

Window Advertising, Inc., at the same time, would 
set aside three thousand shares of its stock to be ex- 
changed for one thousand shares of the holding com- 
pany. 

Those attending the meeting where this deal .was 
arranged, and becoming parties thereto, were Fisher 
Display Service, Chicago; Detroit Display Service, 
Detroit; Cincinnati Display Service, Cincinnati; 
Myers Display Service, Louisville, Ky.; Windo-Craft 
Display Service, Buffalo, N. Y.; Wagner Display 
Service, Minneapolis, Minn., and the Rileigh Display 
Service, Kingston, Pa., all representing more than a 
half million dollars in annual volume. 

Greater unified effort in handling national installa- 
tion contracts should result from the plan and bring 
many benefits to all interests involved. It is a move 
in the right direction, and should hasten the develop- 
ment of the instalation business. 
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BLADES 


far Smooth Shaves. 


To suggest that the store where the display appears is the place to buy Gem blades is the purpose of 
this trim. It is not, in the true sense, a “selling window.” 


National Advertising 


There Are Two Types of Windows at the Command of the Advertiser 
and Each Is Essential to Balanced Promotion; Department Operation 


By LOUIS HAUSMAN 
Public Relations Department, American Safety Razor Corp. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE American Safety Razor Corporation, 
manufacturer of Gem razors and_ blades, 
Ever-Ready razors and b'ades, Ever-Ready 
shaving brushes and other shaving requisites, 

is, as befits a Jarge manufacturer, a firm believer in the 
essential need and great value of window displays. For 
over twenty years th's corporation has supplemented 
its magazine and newspaper advertising with advertis- 
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ing at the point of buying—the window display. And 
for the last ten years of this twenty the work of plan- 
ning and supervising instailation has been done under 
Murray C. Leavitt, display manager of this company. 
Literally hundreds of windows have been conceived by 
him and innumerable thousands have been installed as 
a result of his planning. 

No one can question the breadth of his knowledge 
as when he said to the writer: 
“Window displays are funda- 
mentally of two types. The 
window that is designed to sell 
merchandise because of price, 
arresting the passerby so as to 
causes him to stop, say, ‘There's 
a bargain,’ and go into the store 
and buy, is the first type. Th 
second type is the window 
which attracts attention by 1's 
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Purely a “prestige” trim demo:- 
strating the universal favor fcr 
the product. A series of posters, 
each bearing the name of 4 
country, carries mounts of cots 
equal to the price of Gem and 
Ever-Ready Razors. 
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The genuine sales window— 
artistic in finish but subordinat- 
in all details to the “bargain” 
ni ssage conveyed by the large 
poster tn the center and the 
over-size plaque above it exlib- 
itiig the items offered in the 
combination. 








planing and execution, and 
se ves to act as a reminder to 
th: consumer of the existence 
aii desirability of a certain 
product. This window does not 
necessarily have to create an 
inieediate desire to buy and a 
consequent sale. As in the case 
of a Gem blade window, it is 
conceivable that the man has a 
suilicient stock of blades for the 
present. Yet it is still an effec- 
tive wndow if it serves as a 
reminder that Gem blades are 
the best, that they give perfect 
shaves, etc. A man who is im- 
pressed with that fact will not switch to an imitation. 
Broadly speaking, the two kinds of windows are those 
which convert non-users, and those which hold con- 


verts.”” 

Mr. Leavitt went on to explain his theory. He 
pointed to the photograph marked EVER-READY 
GLOBE DISPLAY. In this window, price was em- 
phasized—$1.69 pure badger brush for 98 cents. The 
origins of the bristles, the flags of the countries, the 
globe—all were subordinated to price and served to 
build a glamorous background for the brushes. Over a 
hundred brushes were placed in that window, which, 
incidentally, sold more brushes in one day than had ever 
been sold in the period of two weeks in stores in which 
it was installed. The display labeled “Ever-Ready Triple 
Combination”’ is another example of the window which 
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seeks immediate consumer reaction by 
value and price. 


emphasizing 


In the “Gem Tramp Display” we have an example 
of the window which attempts merely to serve as a 
reminder of the product. It is built on human interest 
and attempts to hold the reader and sway him by reason 
of emotion rather than by logical presentation of the 
virtues of Gem blades over any other type of blade. 
However, constant repetition of this window is bound 
to impress all those who view it, so that in this manner 
its purpose is accomplished. 

At this point Mr. Leavitt interrupted himself to say: 
“There is another type of window. 
which in no way concerns itself with selling and for 
purposes of classification; we may call it ‘the prestige 
window.’ Such a window is the ‘coin display.’ This 
display was placed in our per- 
manent exhibit and display shop 
at Atlantic City and in a few 
department stores in the larger 
cities of the country. It con- 
sisted of a map of the world 
with illuminated semi-precious 
stones from which ran cords to 
individual cards, carrying a por- 
trait characteristic of the inhab- 
itants of the country and coins 
to the value of the razor. 


It is the window 
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Another sales window with 
equal appeal. The triangular 
poster in the center contains the 
sales appeal, and nothing is 
permitted to compronuse tt. 
Human interest is, however, 
promoted by units on stands 
which show the localities from 
which the raw materials for the 
brushes are obtained. 
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“Lever” as a Display Guide 


The Principle of Display Balance Based on the “Lever,” Which Is 
Often Referred to As Occult Balance 


By WILL H. BATES 


HIS method of getting balance in a window is 
also based on the principle of the lever, as 
illustrated in the type of scales used as a sym- 
bol in the center of the group of accompany- 

ing sketches. Herea heavy weight in the pan is balanced 
by a lighter weight when it is moved far enough out on 
the lever bar. That is to say, in applying this to win- 
~ dow practice, if you wish to balance two unequal masses 
in a display, the larger group is placed nearer the center 
and the smaller unit is moved farther away, so as to 
carry to the eye the suggestion of balance through the 
use of an invisible lever. Remember, the pivot or ful- 
crum of this lever is always in the middle of the window. 

As suggested at the close of our last article, in 
applying the principle of the scales to this matter of 
getting balance in the window, it is not necessary that 
the item groups on each side be of exactly the same 
outline. What they should do is to carry the suggestion 
of about the same weight or bulk, even though the out- 


lines are different. This was shown in the sketch No. 
21 included in the last article, where a perpendicular 
grouping on one side was balanced by a lower hori- 
zontal grouping on the other side. 

While many would call this a good example of occult 
balance, we prefer to group it merely as a variation of 
the formal type of balance, and in this article limit our- 
selves to a discussion of the more strictly “off-side” 
effects, where quite dissimilar groups are made to sug- 
gest an idea of balance. 

A popular way of getting this sort of balance is to 
pose a wax figure (or a lithograph cutout, such as is 
often furnished by the manufacturer) on one side, and 
balance this with a group of the merchandise that the 
window is exploiting on the other side. Using the scales 
or the lever as a means of getting the balance, it will 
be found that if the unit of the merchandise is built up 
to be approximately the same weight and bulk as the 
figure, then they would both be placed about equidistant 


























Examples showing the principle of the lever as a guide to balance. 
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from the center. But if the group of items is small as 
compared to the figure, then the figure should be placed 
a ‘ttle nearer to the center and the unit group moved a 
tr:de farther over to the side. This is shown in the 
sketch No. 22, and the same idea is brought out in the 
sketch No. 23, where a decorative unit, which might be 
a ‘all vase of foliage, a floor lamp or a poster, is used 
tc balance a group of items placed a little farther away 
from the center on the other side. In both these ex- 
amples it will be noticed that a small unit is used to the 
left to serve to “‘steady” the balance. 

Sketch No. 25 is another example of this type of 
balance, where a bulky item in the shape of a large 
modern art display stand is offset and balanced with a 
stnall bench placed farther from the center on the other 
side. A large and a small group of merchandise items 
would be spaced in the same way. 

Again, if you have three units of approximately the 
same size and shape that you wish to arrange in the 
window in such a way as to get away from the formal 
arrangement of equal spacing, as explained under the 
head of bi-symmetric balance, they may be divided up 
into two groups of two and one. The group of two 
will then be placed near the center and will be balanced 
by moving the single unit over to the side, as shown in 
sketch No. 24, in which the three modern art display 
stands are used as the “units.” 


HREE units of unequal size may be balanced by 

grouping two smaller units together, and striking a 
balance with the larger unit on the other side of the 
center, or pivot point, somewhat as follows: 

If the two smaller units together about equal the 
bulk of the larger unit, then the two groups would be 
placed about equally distant from the center. 

If the two small units together do not approximate 
the size of the larger unit, then the large unit is placed 
nearer the center and the two small units moved far 
enough away to carry the suggestion of balance. 

On the other hand, if the two small units together 
bulk up larger than the third unit, then the group of 
two would be placed a trifle nearer the center and the 
third unit would be moved away to strike a balance from 
the center point. 

Thus it will be seen that the displayman must need 
to carry a sort of invisible balance or pair of scales in 
his mind. by which he can measure off the spaces so 
that they will carry to the onlooker the suggestion of 
balance, or equilibrium between the two sides of the 
window, even though the items, or groups of items, are 
of unequal size or hulk. Some are able to do it with a 
sort of intuition or instinct; others have to calculate it 
almost with as much care as they would a problem in 
mathematics. 

The beginner should first learn the mechanics of 
the proposition—the ‘“‘reason why” that is back of the 
diferent groupings—and then by practice and experi- 
mentation gradually develop that knack of placing 
things in his displays to make them look as though they 
xionged just there and nowhere else in the window. 
Usually beginners do better work at first by following 
the idea of the symmetrical balance as explained in the 
previous article: 
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Yj Announcement 


Among the important installations of decorative 
display backgrounds recently made by us are 
the following: 


MILES SHOE CHAIN MACKTA BROS. 
42 Stores Shoes 


JULIUS KAYSER CO. LUGENE 
Fifth Ave., New York Optician 
LIEBOWITZ TRIEBITZ 
Shoe Chain Shoes 
SARNOFF-NEADERLAND WATERMAN 
Women’s Apparel Shoe Chain 


In which we used the finest of woods, carved 
glass, felt and other modern materials. 


OUR ART DEPT. PREPARES ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


WINDOW ART 
DISPLAY 


JOSEPH VIDOR, Director 
86 East 10th St. New York City 
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Latest Eastern Display 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


These photographs include the 
masterful window displays 
of the foremost stores in 











New York Philadelphia 
Newark Brooklyn 
MONTHLY SERVICE RATES 


4 Photos, issued on ist, 2nd, $9 
3d and 4th Saturdays, only 
> Photos, issued twice $ 5 
a month, only..... 
Each photo is captioned and is 
chosen as an excellent example of 


modern display presentation. Fur- 
ther particulars upon request. 





HARRY EHRLICH & CO. 


101 W. 42d St. New York City. 
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‘Window “Photography 


Al Treatise on This Troublesome Subject That' Offers Many Helpful 
Suggestions for the Displayman 


By CHARLES R. H. PICKARD 


HAVE dared to contrast my own private 
opinions with regard to window displays 
which have been patiently and lovingly 
built up by display men to their entire 

satisfaction with a view to having them photographed 
-—the photographs to be sent in for competition and 
to be seen and judged by people who will never see 
the windows themselves. These men will tell you their 
tale of woe, how that bounder of a photographer 
—a mere photographer, mind you, who couldn’t dress 
a window if he tried—said this was not quite right, 
that wanted altering, several things would be better 
taken out altogether, and generally made himself a 
nuisance and showed his ignorance of what constitutes 
good display. At first this sort of thing gave the dis- 
playman a bit of a shock, and I fear gave him the im- 
pression that the camera fiend was trying to show off 
a bit; at any rate he thought the photographer didn't 
realize what it means to move stacks of goods perched 
on slender or rickety stands which would topple over 
if touched, just for the sake of pandering to some little 
fad or whim of his—as if it would make any differ- 
ence; other photographers could photograph windows 
without that bother and be off in a few minutes. The 
display man rather resented this sort of thing, and as 
he obediently, if reluctantly, thinned out his goods and 
altered many things as the photographer suggested, 
he thought his beautiful display was being ruined. He 
really thought the photographer was exceeding his 
duty, as he had merely been engaged to photograph 
the window, not to pull it to pieces. 

However, having got this awful man to see his 
display he thought he would humor him a bit, and 
try out to some extent the effect that would be pro- 
duced by following out the advice and suggestions 
given. 

All this time the displayman had been working 
inside the window—working very hard, I may say, and 
getting into a terrible heat wondering if he was doing 
right, while that awful critic was outside the window 
and not only outside, but somewhere about the middle 
of the road, risking his life amongst the traffic, and 
hearing the rude remarks of drivers of all sorts of 
vehicles for being such an idiot as to stand in the 
middle of a busy street, gazing in one direction only 
(instead of four), instead of being where he ought to 
be—on the footpath. 


OW what was it that made the display man think 
his display was perfect and yet inspired the pho- 
tographer to pick holes in it? The reason was just 
this—the former always looked at it at close range, 
either from inside or with his nose close to the glass 


outside, and from all angles, while the latter, after 
having decided where his camera ought to be placed, 
looked at it from that one spot only. 

If you want a display to look well in a photograph, 
you must dress it so as to give the best effect when 
seen from the spot where the camera will see it. The 
camera doesn’t dodge about from place to place, now 
amongst the goods inside the window, now at one 
end, now at the other, now close up to the glass out- 
side, and so on, as you usually do; it must stand in 
one spot—a spot carefully selected after an examina- 
tion of all the circumstances appertaining to that par- 
ticular window, and the display should be modified, 
if necessary, to suit that view of it. 

Now with regard to the question as to whether a 
window should be photographed in the daytime or at 
night, I may say that I have often been asked to do 
the former when circumstances or the style of the 
display are not suitable. These may be summed up 
as follows: 

The goods are too far back. 

The window is too shallow from top to bottom and 
too deep from front to back. 

The valance is too deep or too low. 

The buildings (with their signs, bills, light or 
bright objects in the windows), also the sky, trees, 
etc., are reflected in the window to be photographed. 

The shop is in a very busy street where a camera 
would not be tolerated in the daytime, or where the 
traffic is too dense to be held up during exposures, 
especially if the camera must be on the other side of 
the street or in the tramlines. 


N almost every case it is best that the photograph 
should be taken at night, for a much sharper and 
brighter effect is obtained. 

In any case, it should first be decided beforehand 
whether the photograph should be taken by day or by 
night, and then the goods should be displayed ac- 
cordingly. 

Next, if possible, the spot where the camera is to 
be placed should be settled. This will determine or 
regulate the height and general position of the center- 
piece or the main objects which govern the genera! 
layout of the scheme, as the position of the camera— 
especially its distance from the window, as well as its 
height from the ground—will affect the visible space 
in the upper part of the window, especially where 
there is a valance. If the camera is near the window 
it will look under the valance into the top of the 
window enclosure and show the full height of the 
window hack and perhaps some of the ceiling; but if 
the camera is at some distance from the window, the 
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valance will, in effect, be brought further down the 
picture and will hide the top part of the inside and 
back of the window enclosure. 

The height of the window and the depth of the 
yaiance should be taken into consideration. 

Where a window must be photographed from a 
corner, with the inevitable beading, the display should 
be arranged so that the beading cuts through as few 
inoortant things as possible, but in this, as in most of 
what I have previously said, you should bear in mind 
thet the effect of the display—both in general and 
in every little detail—should be judged from the spot 
where the camera will be. 


NOTHER point of extreme importance is that, 
although you may place your goods (no matter 

of what kind) one behind the other—on the floor of 
the window, or on stands, or hung up—and you see 
the spaces between the near articles and those behind 
when you are inside the window, or when you are on 
the footpath, and although you may even stand in 
the camera position and be able to see how far the 
articles at the back are from those in front, you must 
remember that this effect—this stereoscopic effect—is 
the result of looking at the display with your two 
eyes, 

The ordinary camera has only one eye, and con- 
sequently does not give this stereoscopic effect, so that 
instead of most of the articles appearing to be sepa- 
rated from those in front of them, they appear in the 
photograph to be touching one another, and where 
part of an article is seen behind and beyond one in 
front of it, the former often appears to be part of the 
latter, and where the front article may bear a price 
ticket market $3.75, the ticket on the thing behind 
may be marked 97 cents, and the effect may be that the 
nearer article (of which the camera sees the whole 
or a good deal) may appear to have two prices, be- 
cause the two tickets seem to be on the same plane 
(that is, the same distance from the camera), whereas 
one may be a foot or more behind the other. 


secause of this unfortunate but unavoidable effect 
caused by taking the photograph with a camera with 
one eye (one lens) you should look at your display 
with one eye, and if the display appears to be too 
crowded, thin it out until it looks as well with one eye 
as it previously did with two. If you practice looking 
with one eye and both eyes alternately, you will see 
and appreciate the difference, and will notice the 
“crowded” or jumbled effect given by one eye as 
compared with the open, and shall I say “spacey” 
effect, given by two eyes. If you can build up your 
display from the beginning with that one-eyed effect, 
it will avoid having to thin it out afterwards. The 
displays which look most effective in photographs 
are those in which the goods (by that I mean every- 
thing in the lavout) are arranged in an open style, 
an’ from side to side, and with the least number of 
rov's from front to back, that you can do with. 


[! is very seldom that the camera can be placed in 
uch a position as to show the floor of the window, 
but if it is possible to do so, the effect given in the 
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Model No. 1€0 Model No. 163 


Style for Display is 
best exemplified by 
the Mannequin Model 
—for they, when cor- 
rectly modeled ex- 
press or epitomize the 
very air of correct- 
ness, the latest that 
Fashionable Wearing 
Apparel is styled to 
portray. You may be 
sure that your dresses, 
gowns or other wear- 
ing apparel will re- 
ceive favorable atten- 
tion when displayed 
from the proper man- 
nequin . .. several 
correctly posed 
models for style and 
type are offered for 
your selection. 


Also you'll find our 
Fixture Line complete 
for the latest and all 
that’s new, practical 
and reliable in Dis- 
play Fixtures that are 
made of wood or 
metal and the latest 
in Costume Form 
Models. 


For Fixture information write 
HUGH LYONS & COMPANY 
AT LANSING, MICHIGAN 


New York: 1412 Broadway 
Boston: 52 Chancy St. Chicago: Room 1311 Merchandise Mart 
“Member of National Display Equipment Association” 
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This photograph lacks the proper punch because the centerpiece is too near the glass. 


photograph is a little more like it is seen by the public 
from the footpath, and this helps to give a little of the 
two-eyed stereoscopic effect by showing the spaces be- 
tween the nearer and further articles if bits of the 
floor can be seen between them. 

It is advisable, wherever possible, to avoid extreme 
contrasts of light and dark in the objects and deco- 
ration of windows to be photographed, as it is impos- 
sible to give exposures which will suit both equally 
well, and therefore something has to suffer. I do not 
mean by this that white or light things should not be 
put in front of a black background, as in that case 
it doesn’t matter if the background is under-exposed. 
By dark objects I mean things that have detail you 
want to show but which are very low in tone. If you 
have a black or very dark dress and a pale blue dress 
in the same window, you cannot expect the sombre 
light and shade and the dark trimmings of the former 
and the delicate details of the latter to come up equally 
well in the photograph. 

The depth of the valance and the depth of the 
window enclosure from front to back are very im- 
portant factors where the photograph is to be taken 
in the daytime, because it is usual to arrange the goods 
low in the foreground and high at the back; conse- 
quently, the goods in front get the best light and as 
the display recedes and also grows higher, it receives 
less and less daylight, until what little light reaches 
the goods at the back—which is also the high part of 
the display—is so weak as to be almost worthless from 
a photographic standpoint. Therefore, if the window 
is to be photographed in the daytime, the goods should 
be kept as near to the front as possible. Even if those 
at the back are brought forward half the depth of the 
window enclosure they will be quite dark enough in 
the photograph. 

In order to get the goods at the back or at the top 
to show in the photograph, it is necessary to expose 
the plates much longer than if all the goods were at 
the front—near the light; consequently the goods in 
the foreground suffer (in the photograph) from over- 
exposure, while those at the back may look just de- 


cent, but will still lack “life” and light and shade 
through being in the weak and diffused light. 

The windows which used to make excellent photo- 
graphs with no difficulty were of a type one never 
sees nowadays—the lace or haberdashery windows, 
with hundreds of small light toned articles fastened 
all over the glass itself with bits of gummed paper. 
That sort of thing used to rejoice the heart of the 
photographer, as he could produce a good photograph 
of that with a minimum of trouble and skill. 


It is quite a different matter to produce first class 
photographs of some modern displays where a com- 
bination of conditions arises to balk the poor camera 
man, such as extremely dark objects, extremely light 
or white objects ; others which are colored (some pale, 
some bright, some heavy or dull) ; things that glitter; 
mirrors, polished wood; deep and opaque valances, 
insufficient and badly distributed light; also reflec- 
tions in the glass from anything and everything there 
is on the opposite of the street; to say nothing of the 
traffic in the street, both vehicular and pedestrian. 


N most modern shops the lighting is efficient and 
satisfactory to get good photographs, but some- 
times it is found necessary to augment them. How- 
ever, where possible, care should be taken to place the 
nearest articles far enough back to receive sufficient 
light from the lamps at the top. The usual thing is 
for the goods at the front to be placed too near the 
glass, consequently the front of those goods (which is 
what the camera sees) is further forward than the 
light, and is therefore in shadow and. photographs 
very dark—even if the goods are very light or whiie. 
In the case of windows to be photographed at night, 
it is not as necessary to have the rear articles pushed 
forward as for daylight photographs, as the artificial 
light will illuminate the goods at the back as well 2s, 
or even better than, those at the front—entirely differ- 
ent from daylight. 


N arranging displays of colored goods you naturally 
and rightly aim at a pleasing color scheme, or will 
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go to great trouble to select colors that will give a 
harmonious and charmingly blended effect. In doing 
this you may bring together a wide range of colors of 
nore or less equal strength—or, as we say in photog- 
raphy, of equal tone value. You can put together a 
range of such colors as yellow, green, red, blue, etc., 
of such strengths and shades that they would all pho- 
t graph practically the same tone, and the great va- 
riety (apart from the beauty) of the colors would be 
entirely absent in the photograph, the effect being 
drab, grey and monotonous. It is therefore necessary, 
where different colors must be put close to one an- 
other, to avoid having those of the same strength 
placed together. Make a variety and contrast by 
introducing lighter or darker colors, but not the very 
lightest or the very darkest, as I have already ex- 
plained. Avoid, if possible, dark reds, dark yellow 
browns, dark greens, dark orange. Here again, the 
eifect in the display itself may not be pleasing—it may 
even be quite displeasing; but after the photograph 
has been taken, replace the colors you do not like with 
others. 


The ideal thing from a photographer’s standpoint 
would be to have everything in the window made in 
different shades of grey, from pale to dark, but of 
course, this is not possible. 


It is a common thing to place showcards, illustra- 
tions and other similar things in such a position that 
they reflect light from the lamps at the top; conse- 
quently, if their position or angle is not altered they 
will look pale in the photograph, and may even photo- 
graph quite white and blank. The lettering on show- 
cards, etc., should not be too small if it is to be read- 
able in the photograph, as it will be enormously re- 
duced from its original size. Avoid showcards or let- 
tering of any kind in dark red on black, or vice versa, 
and do not use too much light blue, such as price 
figures in light blue on white tickets. Avoid having 
an excess of either light goods or dark goods together 
in a mass; break up such masses with darker or 
lighter goods, as the case may be. White goods with 
white or delicate detail are apt to be over-exposed and 
to lose what detail they have, so use white sparingly. 


Where the light is strongest you should try to ar- 
range to have the darker things there, and to put the 
lighter goods where the light is weaker. 


Mirrors at the back or side of window enclosures 
are usually a great nuisance to the photographer, as 
the crowded and jumbled effect I have described is 
tremendously increased by having the goods and their 
reflections all mixed up together. 





Alfred A. Schuster, formerly first assistant to Edward 
Arkow when the latter was display director for Arnold Con- 
stable & Co., New York, has been appointed display man- 
aver for the firm of Mawson & DeMayne, Philadelphia. 





__ Joe Paladino, display manager for Heyman Bros., Jersey 
City, N .J., has been doing such good work at the Jersey 
City store that the firm has assigned him to do the work of 
both Union-Hill and Hackensack, N. J., stores. Mr. Paladino 
Will have three assistants to carry through his extensive plans. 
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In Vacation Time... 
Capture Outdoor 


Interest with 
Cornell 


Panclised Wimbee 


Vacation time is outdoor time. Interest 
is high in vacation merchandise. 


And to make windows draw mightily is 
easy if you use Cornell. It is quickly 
cut out for figures, landscape backs— 
outdoor effects. 


Cornell’s specially treated surface is 
perfectly suited for paint, enamel, lac- 
quer, water colors, or plastic finishes. 


On counters, on shelves, over aisles 
Cornell displays tell the story of qual- 
ity. Their own appearance suggests 
the value offered in the merchandise. 


The cost of Cornell is but little. It 
saves time and labor and may be used 
over and over again, redecorated when 
necessary. 


A supply of Cornell will make possible 
timely displays of real selling value—at 
low cost. 


Call your nearest lumber dealer, or 
write direct to us for samples and full 
information. 


CORNELL 
WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Mathematical Equations Remove the Doubt in Producing 


(olor SHarmony 


Pay 


By J. E. SIMONS 


OR the most elaborate use of colors study nature, 

You will find blendings of every sort and descrip- 

tion and you will say that it is beautiful because 

it is nature. We have been taught heretofore that 

only certain colors might be used in combination. In nature 

this theory has been entirely upset, yet we look to nature for 

all of the beautiful in colors. The reason the colorist of the 

past endeavored to establish a law that only certain color 

combinations were correct, was because no system had been 

devised whereby we could combine the colors of nature in the 

same proportion that nature dces. By the system of arrang- 

ing colors according to the mathematical scale you are using 

nature’s method, and by this system all colors may be used 
in combination with as perfect results as nature produces. 

In the making of Chinese rugs, the Orientals combine 
colors that are unthought of in the occident. Nevertheless 
this type of rug commands the highest price on the market 
and is used in the homes of the elite. The Chinese, as a 
people, are lovers of nature and particularly fond of the col- 
orings in the growths of the flowery kingdom. It is quite the 
ordinary for them to assemble flowers in books provided for 
that purpose, just as we Americans collect stamps that have 
little educational value and no beauty. These flowers are 
studied with as much thought as we would give to one of our 
more complex science courses with the result that in color- 
ings and the assembling of things of beauty of the unusual, 
they are more adept and lead the world in their color cre- 
ations. All of this has been brought about through their 
study of the beauties of nature. By using this system of 
arranging colors mathematically, according to the color 
speeds as set forth in this treatise, you may get the same 
beautiful results. You may use any number of colors in 
your combinations as you see fit and still have all in that 
perfect balance that only nature could assemble. 

One point to bear in mind is that we have only six spec- 
trum colors in addition to white and black. These are all of 
the base colors that we can possibly have. Red reduced 
with white may be graduated from its most intense depths 
to a rose tint and then to a pastel pink, orange may be 
lightened up to a peach or the most delicate cream, yellow 
may be brought to the faintest tones of ivory, blue may be 
graduated from the depths of the ocean blue to the azure 
of the sky and purple from its greatest intensity to the most 
delicate orchid tones. By diluting any color with white, 
hundreds of tones between its maximum depth and its great- 
est attenuation may be produced. If we used one ounce of 
red and made the dilution to the most delicate pink, the 
vibratory value would not be changed as long as none of the 
original ounce of red was removed. That is the one ounce 
of red spread over a surface of one foot would have the same 
color vibratory value as the same ounce of red diluted with 
ten ounces of white and spread over a surface of ten feet. 
You have merely used a medium of spreading this small por- 
tion over a greater surface and if all the bulk were used so 
that the single ounce of color was placed on the surface the 
vibratory value would be the same. 

As an illustration suppose we concentrated a flame be- 
neath a kettle—the contents would become hot without chang- 
ing the temperature of the surroundings, but, if the heat of 
the flame were diffused throughout the room, the temperature 
of the room would be changed accordingly but the heating 
element or unit of heat would remain the same in both in- 
stances. The greater distribution of the heat would not in 


any way change the thermal unit, which is the course of heat. 
any more than the greater the distribution of the color woul« 
alter its vibratory value, just as long as the elements of both 
were completely used. It would never be correct to get the 
color proportion of red for a given surface and then decide to 
make it a pink tone, instead of the red and expect to obtain 
proper balance.- If the color value, tint or hue is changed 
by the addition of white, the surface to be covered must be 
greater in order that all of the original coloring matter be 
consumed as originally proportioned. It is just like placing 
an ounce of salt in a quart of water and then adding three 
more quarts of water to the mixture. The salt is there just 
the same but the saltiness has been changed by the reducing 
process. If it were desired that the system assimilate this 
given quantity of salt, it would be necessary to consume three 
quarts of water instead of the one quart. More water would 
be consumed but the salt would be exactly the same. 

This is also true of the color elements. You get the effect 
of pink in exactly the same proportions as of the red, but the 
pink surroundings would have to be increased in proportion 
to the attenuation of the shade of red. This does not mean 
that a pink dress would have the same vibratory effect upon 
the wearer as a deep red one would. Pink is mildly stimu- 
lating. Red is an excitant. But if one desired to get the 
same physical effect from a pink garment that they would 
from the red, ten times the yardage would have to be used if 
the pink happened to be ten times a lighter tone than the red. 
The reverse would be true if the color were worked in the 
opposite way. That is, if the proportions of colors of the 
same intensity of color value had been determined and then 
it was decided to increase the depth of one color, that par- 
ticular color should be used ir a lesser quantity accordingly 
as its depth of tone is increased. This is a very essential 
thing to know. You might be called upon to decorate a red 
room. In this instance it would be the problem of the scien- 
tific colorist to give the effect of red by having that color in 
the greatest abundance, and this may be accomplished by 
reducing the relative color vatues of the balancing tones te 
a greater depth, which would give a lesser dimensional quan- 
tity of the balancing colors without in any way changing their 
balancing value because the units of those vibrations had not 
been changed but merely condensed into a smaller space. 


D Teainedrinicg remember that color is a speed of vibration and 
nothing more. This must be firmly fixed in the mind, 
otherwise you will have no basis for this reckoning. In 
figuring out the proper combinations, it is necessary to con- 
sider that all colors used are of the same total value. That 
is, if you were to combine pink with green the same degree 
of color intensity should exist in each color used in the com- 
bination, if their use was intended for equal surfaces. On 
the other hand, if you wished to use more pink than green 
the problem would have to be solved in this manner. For 
convenience we will presume that one ounce of coloring 
matter, say red, has been diluted with white to a pink and 
that we desire to use green with this color, but we do not 
want to use the green in equal surface proportions to the 
pink. Since we have one ounce of red to use and this red 
has a vibratory speed of 1500 faster than white and green is 
five hundred slower than white, we will proceed just as we 
did on the chart of mathematical caluculations : 
1500 ) 1500 Common 1 part Red 


Red has a speed of 
Multiple 3 parts Green 


Green has a speed of 500 ) 
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his indicates that it takes three ounces of green to the one 
unce of red to make a perfect balance—both being the same 
lor depth. 

if I were to make a setting of the two colors for the 
‘rus, | would never attempt to have each individual cos- 
tume in balance. I would have three girls dressed in green 
tc the one dressed in red and feel sure that my show was 
ecing to make a hit. (It being taken for granted, of course, 
that the anatomical design of the wearers was pleasing). 
I save been using red and green as an example, but it would 
be just as easy to take any other combination of colors and 
tr at them in the same manner. As long as these propor- 
tins of the base colors are maintained the color result will 
be in proper balance regardless of the addition of white to 
anv of the colors or for that matter to both as long as the 
full quantities of both are used. That is, if pink were made 
from one ounce of red and in bulk we had three quarts all 
o: this three quarts would have to be used with the three 
ownces of green. It makes no difference as to the hue of 
either color as long as the proper proportion of base colors 
is maintained throughout—the effect will be in balance. 

The same applies to fabrics for dress, backgrounds, win- 
dow dressings and furniture assemblies—all are figured in 
the same way. For instance, we wil! consider that we are 
to combine red and green fabrics. If the colors were to be 
used in the same intensity we would use three yards of the 
green to one yard of the red. If we desired to reduce the red 
portion to a tone that we might call a rose, then we would 
use twice as much of this color, or two yards, and if it were 
reduced to a pink we would in all probability use twice 
again as much, according to the hue or intensity of the 
pink. Now, if we had three yards of green to use with the 
one yard of red and we did not want to lighten the red, 
we could cut the green yardage down half by increasing its 
color intensity two fold and so on until we might get the 
correct depth of green so great that it would only take a 
fraction of a yard to make the balance. The point I want 
to stress is that when you have your base colors figured in 
the vroper balance or prope.tion and you can keep these 
quantities intact for whatever purpose they are intended, if 
makes little difference as to the shade, tone or hue of the 
various colors used. 

It is taken for granted that those who are ma‘:ing a 
study of the science of colors_ will have sufficient judgment 
to take into consideration design for the proper application 
of color. No one would expect to get a balance by using 
a predominance of pale apple green throughout a room and 
then endeavor to bring it back into balance by placing a small 
deep red spot directly in the center of the ceiling. Even if 
this would bring a color balance, it would show clearly that 
the person doing the piece of work had absolutely no sensc 
of proportion. 

Now it comes to a point where one might say that while 
this may be true, I do not want the colors used in that pro- 
portion. If this is the case you might just as well admit 
that you do not like your music in harmony but prefer a 
discord. This harmony of colors is nature’s harmony and 
is productive of beautiful results, and to use colors in any 
other way is not according to nature and is productive of 
clashes. 

When you are about to select a piece of fabric, we will 
take a piece of chintz for example, examine the pattern and 
determine approximately, how much of this color and how 
much of that color is to be used and in what proportions 
the colors are used in the makeup of the fabric. Then take 
all of the colors of the fabrics and make a mathematical cai- 
culation as set forth in preceding chapters. If it corresponds, 
it is a well-balanced piece of goods in color; if it is not well 
balanced, the adept decorator may supply the missing color 
Vurations by using a pillow, table throw or other object 
aii in this way bring the whole thing into even balance. 
‘pose that the background of the chintz is white and that 
th floral design consists of: 

Red Roses riestitn ee ee Cee 
Yellow Chrysanthemums ....30 per cent 


oe 
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.20 per cent 
..10 per cent 
..15 per cent 


Green Leaves 

Violet Wistarias 

Blue Delphinium 
All outlined in black. 


From this combination of colors we proceed as follows: 


Perfect Balance as 
Balance in goods. 


Red speed 1500) 2x 10“% 25% 
Yellow speed 500 | 6x 314% 30% 
Green speed 500 $ Multiple 6x5% 314% 20% 
| 3000 
Violet speed 1500 } 2x 10%% 10% 
Blue speed 1000 | 3x 1534% 15% 
19 parts 


100% divided by 19 equals 5%4 (approximately) 


By comparing perfect “balance column” with balance as 
in “goods column” it will be seen that the percentage of yellow 
in the combination is about right, blue is properly balanced, 
the violet is in balance, but that there is 15 per cent too much 
red, and approximately 11 per cent green vibration lacking. 
In making the analysis we have learned that green is a cool 
color on the minus side of the spectrum and also that it 
is the color quality that is lacking. We have also learned 
that this cold color or slow vibration is a color that may be 
used to balance the fast vibration of red so if there are any 
embellishments to be attached to this fabric, such as an 
edging, a fringe or an appliqued band or border, we know 
that the proper color to use is green. You might suggest 
that blue would balance the red as well as the green but our 
figures above show that we have all the blue vibration that 
is necessary. This is the only practical method of determin- 
ing and correcting the balance of drapery material or of get- 
ting the proper trim for a dress, the fabric of which is a little 
out of color key. If a room were being furnished, this dis- 
crepancy in the green color in the chintz could be overcome 
by placing a green upholstered chair or other article of fur- 
nishing in the room and thus balance the excess of the red 
vibration. A banner of the proper coloring might be hung 
against the wall or any number of methods might be em- 
ployed. The main point is to learn which color is lacking 
to effect a perfect balance and in approximately what pro- 
portion it is to be used. If this method is followed it will 
positively give the best and most pleasing visual effect. 


N the same way it is possible to determine the color of 

the covering of the furniture. Suppose that we have a 
room furnished with everything but it seems necessary to 
have one more chair. Now to determine the proper coloring 
for that piece of added furniture. Estimate the color propor- 
tions of the entire room, then figure these colors according 
to the mathematical principle, and, if one color vibration is 
lacking, and if all the colors are in balance, then the proper 
coloring for any added furnishing would be the analogous 
neutral. It may be used on a chair to bring the whole room 
into a perfect balance. It is not necessary to have each 
separate piece of furniture in balance for a room or display 
window. They should be considered as a whole and an 
effort should be made to use certain colored draperies with 
other colored rugs and the various upholsterings in color 
proportions that would make a balance of the whole ensemble. 
In the furnishing of a home it is not necessary or always 
expedient that each and every room be in color balance, but 
it should be so arranged that when taken as a whole the 
entire interior would be in balance. That is, if the com- 
bination of colors used throughout could be mixed together 
they would produce the effect of white light, then that home 
would be in perfect balance. 

However, this is speaking of the home in general. It is 
always best to keep the living room in as perfect individual 
balance as possible. In this manner you will have produced 
an effect that will be pleasing to everyone having occasion to 
enter this room and one that will make a wonderful impres- 
sion to all. Forget that you are trying to keep things in 


(Continued on page 57) 
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(?ontests 


A Great Display Incentive 


By L. M. BEAN 
Knuth-Moore Drug Store, Wichita, Kans. 


NE of the greatest incentives to a window 
trimmer is a contest. It induces him to put 
forth his best efforts and offers him ample 
rewards in increased business, prestige and 

cash awards. 

When the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. announced its 
contest, I immediately started searching my mind for 
an idea which would be of local interest and at the same 
time create sales for this particular item. 

Wichita is “air-minded,” having produced 25 per 
cent of the nation’s entire output of commercial air- 
planes during the year 1928, and, quite naturally, the 
populace is interested in anything pertaining to the air 
industry. This, arid the fact that Pro-phy-lac-tic 
brushes are used universally, were the prime ideas 
around which this window was built. 

On the hand-lettered cards, which I placed on either 
side of the window, were three messages. To one I 
attached the “cutouts” of a man and a woman, also a 
baby holding a small Pro-phy-lac-tic brush, with the 
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words, “A tooth brush for every mouth—Pro-phy-lac- 
tic.’ To add strength to the idea, different style 
brushes were also attached. On the other were the 
pictures of a business man, an actress and a SyPsy, with 
the words, “In all walks of life—Pro-phy-lac-tic.” On 
each card was the message: “Free sample of tooth paste 
with each Pro-phy-lac-tic brush.” This served as an 
incentive’ for the customer to make an immediate pur- 
chase. 

“In the home, on the sea, in the air, Pro-phy-lac-tic 
brushes are used everywhere,” was the message I chos« 
to connect with the miniature house, ship and airplane 
which were used. 

We feel that this display fulfilled its every purpose, 
as it proved to be an “attention getter” and created pres- 
tige both for the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. and Knuth- 
Moore drug store, and, in addition to the other mer- 
chandise it sold, it increased our sales on Pro-phy-lac- 
tiv tooth brushes 300 per cent and our general tooth 
brush sales 200 per cent. 

I might add that the miniature airplane used was 
not a toy, but a regular “Travel Air” model, belonging 
to the Travel Air Manufacturing Company of this city. 


HEN I decided to enter the ‘Kellogg Tasteless 

Castor Oil Contest’? I asked myself the question, 

“What would be of the most interest to the public in 
general ?” 

For the past two years Wichita has been the center 
of one of the largest oil plays in the history of the state. 
The answer, then, would be something pertaining to the 
oil industry. 

To connect these two vastly different items—crude 
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oi!, a product of the mineral kingdom, and Kellogg’s 
Tasteless Castor Oil, a product of the vegetable king- 
dom—lI used a miniature oil derrick which was made in 
the same proportions as standard outfits (one-fourth 

ch per foot), and equipped with a five or six volt 
:,otor. Its very close resemblance to a standard rig 
ade it an attraction to both old and young. 

As a final connecting link, I printed a card with the 
fallowing wording: “Would you take crude oil? It 
vould be equally foolish to take ordinary castor oil. 
j.ellogg’s is tasteless.” 

In conclusion, I might state that in trimming a win- 
dow to be photographed I have found that a color 
scheme of sharply contrasting colors should be used in 
preference to the milder shades, as they stand out much 

ore distinctly in the photograph. 





“Lessons on Lighting” By Mail 


Westinghouse Institute Trains Six Thousand Students 
in Principles of Illumination 


PPROXIMATELY 6,000 students have been enrolled and 

are now taking the correspondence course in general 
illumination being conducted by the Westinghouse Lighting 
Institute, Grand Central Palace, New York City, which has 
been made available, without cost, to those interested in 
lighting. 

Representing what is probably the largest attempt ever 
made for mass education in one subject by an industrial 
concern, the course, covering every phase of illuminating 
engineering, has been established to qualify employees of 
public utilities, manufacturers and merchants in the funda- 
mentals of good lighting practice and the modern develop- 
ments of the art. 

The course contemplates the collection of essential in- 
formation from many sources, condensing and presenting it in 
logical sequence. It permits an absorption of illuminating 
engineering that would otherwise require the study of limit- 
less volumes, often beyond the convenience of most lay stu- 
dents. Companies employing men engaged in illumination 
activities are thus enabled, through the medium of this course, 
to give their employees a fundamental working knowledge of 
lighting practice without detaching them from their company 
duties. 

The course consists of nine assignments, each covering 
a specific phase of illumination. These divisions embrace: 

1. Light Sources. 

2. Units of Light Measurement and Photometry. 

3. Principles of Light Control and Equipment. 

4. Interior Lighting Calculations. 

5. Commercial Lighting. 

6. Display Lighting. 

7. Industrial Lighting. 

8. Floodlighting. 

9. Street Lighting. 

The lessons, questions, and references are practical and 
complete and were compiled by commercial engineers of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Cempany, Bloomfield, N. J., with a view 
to giving the student essential data needed in everyday cus- 
tomer contact. 

Every student receives individual attention during the 
period of the course. He must answer specific questions 
with each lesson and then submit them to the Institute for 
‘orrection before receiving the next lesson. Wrong interpre- 
ations are made clear on his papers which are returned. 
\ll answers are checked and he is given a percentage rating 
vhich is credited to his rating card. By this system, a stu- 
lent may determine his standing at any time during the 
ourse. When the school closes all credits will be averaged 
and diplomas awarded. 
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STRIKING 
FABRICS 


For the exceptional window display use Maharam 
fabrics. They create distinctive and striking 
effects at a surprisingly low cost. 







Write for Samples 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 107 West 48th St. 
CHICAGO 6 East Lake St. 
BOSTON 420 Boylston St. 


LOS ANGELES 656 South Los Angeles St. 











Give Your 


STORE FRONT 


Glass valances 
will do it! 
















ENY ART, 


122 East 42nd St. NEW YORK 























@ IF IN caliesting Pegg 


Buy your Brischograph from 


HOERAUF & CO. 
525 Woodward Ave. 


It’s easy to make life size posters, 
cut-outs and background panels. 
Simply place picture, switch on 
lights, focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or brush 
direct. Complete with lamps. 


$25 


or send for booklet and catalog. 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview A, Columbus, O. 














Electric Turntables | 


Double Store Window Sales at Slight Cost 


| ALL KINDS AND SIZES 
Cash, Rent Trial, or Deferred Payment 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


4 
| 
| 
| 
46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. | 














Distinctive | Miacle Fabrics Co. Buy the 
Display > «min Center 4 {Modern Way— 
FABRICS | Display Fabrics” | DIRECT! 





“Mill Center for 
Write for Samples 
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Typical of the modern displays made possible by the new construction. 


Snyder eodernizes 


and Uses 425 Feet of Windows to Display Its Wares 


s5y MYER COHEN 


Display Manager, Ben Snyder, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


HAT day is gone forever when the merchant 
thinks he can continue to grow, giving little 
or no attention to the outward appearance 
of his store. Today modern business lays 

down rules that are most exacting if the store is to 
keep pace with progress. 

It has been said many times—and how true it 
is—- that store windows are the true mirrors of the 
store. They should reflect the interior of the store. 
When I first took charge of the window display of 
the Ben Snyder Department Store, it was a very 
small store with an approximate frontage of twenty 
feet, and, of course, in those days (fifteen years have 
since passed) there was little or no window trimming 
to do, just stacking, so to speak, merchandise here 
and there. 

The Ben Snyder Store was founded in 1913, At 
that time, as I before stated, the store had a frontage 
of twenty feet. In 1915 the store was obliged to seek 
larger quarters and moved to its new location where 
it enjoyed a forty-foot frontage, and again in 1920 
additional space was needed which necessitated taking 
over the building adjoining it on the east side, and this 
then gave the store an eighty-foot frontage until today 
three additional buildings to the east of the store 
have been acquired and this modern new store now 
has a frontage of 150 feet. 

On March 31 of this year the enlarged Ben Snyder 
Store was formally opened to the public and now is 
recognized as the largest cash department store south 
of the Ohio River. 

One of the features of the new store is the beauti- 
ful windows which are arranged in island fashion and 
contain 425 running feet of glass. As the illustrations 


will show, the arrangement is such that the whole dis- 
play idea becomes a veritable exposition of merchan- 
dise. The island window idea was conceived by Ben 
Snyder, owner of Ben Snyder, Inc., who with his 
architect worked out the entire window scheme. 
The back windows run the entire length of the 


building, being extremely shallow in the center run- 


The gallery of show windows running entire 
length of store. 
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ning to enlarged windows at either end. Seven cases 
twelve feet each way in island fashion are in the ex- 
treme front, with a vestibule laid with terraza run- 
ning the entire length of the building. The lighting 
oi} the windows and cases is an overhead arrangement 
o’ entrenched reflectors while the overhead lighting 
o! the vestibules is by chandeliers. The windows and 
cases are trimmed in chromium plate. 

It would be difficult to truly describe the beauty 
©: Louisville’s largest only home owned department 
store. 

The show windows are chromium plated, and 
therefore are non-rustable. Every article displayed in 

em is marked with a sales-tag, the price figure show- 
iig prominently. The system of marking the price 
o: each article shown in window exhibits is said to 
he unusual in a store of this size. 

A long lobby between the exterior show cases is 
‘oored with terraza inlaid with brass, and is lighted 
hy chandeliers. 

New departments added by the alteration just com- 
pleted are a soda fountain and luncheonette, an in- 
fants’, a junior and a men’s clothing department and 
a candy department. 

On the first floor are 200 tables of piece goods, in- 
cluding woolens and silks; drapes, neckwear, purses, 
umbrellas, jewelry, lingerie, toilet articles and men’s 
apparel displayed on tables and prominently marked. 

Mr. Snyder’s store has no cashiers. Each girl 
operates her own cash register, and receives and 
records all money from sales in her own department. 
Thus time is saved in wrapping and receipting pur- 
chases. 

Oil paintings in modern design, in shades of blue, 
green, lavender, taupe and silver, decorate the walls 
of the woman’s ready-to-wear department on the sec- 
ond floor. An inlaid and painted pattern is repeated 
on the ceiling. _The floor is heavily carpeted in taupe. 

Twelve fitting rooms in a double row at the rear 
of the room have blue curtains for screens and a 
window and a full-length mirror in each. Circular 
racks for dresses and nine columns, their sides made 
of mirrors, are arranged down the length of the show 
room. 

(on the second floor also are luggage, house fur- 
nishings, bovs’ clothing, infants’ and small girls’ de- 
partments, millinery and shoes. 

Granite, china, curtains and toys are shown on the 
third floor, which also has an optical department. 

The top floor is an auditorium, 40x150 feet, deco- 
rated with oil paintings as an Italian garden. Eight 
painters have been working on the room. When it is 
completed in two weeks, Mr. Snyder will open it te 
use for meetings, card games and other social or 
charitable affairs, free of charge. 

Mr. Snyder, who has built his patronage through 
iriendliness, asserts that his store expresses his belief 


i: his home city. 





Irving Lebowitz, formerly display manager for “The Hub” 

Baltimore, Md., has gone in for free lance work and in 
conjunction with same has opened an office with a complete 
«sray of specialty shop window “fixins” in Baltimore. Con- 
¢ -atulations ! 
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Colorful, modern Pines, 
especially designed for 
window displays, back- 
grounds and settings. 
Used by foremost win- 
dow designers during 
the entire year. 


North Ridge Pines ©*#los FREE 


A new item is our 5-foot 
PINE —to trim windows of full- 
sized merchandise — furnished 
plain or frosted. North Ridge 
Pines are furnished in sizes 


from 4 in. to 60 in. high. 


Send Today 


Catalog showing many 
window trims and com- 
lete line now ready. 


Copy FREE. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 


i, Freeport, Illinois 













A Square Deal 
Buy Fixtures at 
Lowest Prices 


Chain Stores are now the re- 
cipients of special discounts 
from manufacturers. We, as 
manufacturers, cannot see the 
justice of making the local 
merchant’s lot any harder by 
this procedure. We now offer 
our fixtures to any store at 
chain store prices. Catalogs and 
discounts will be gladly sent to 
all merchants writing for them. 


No. 320—Card Holder, 6 in. base, 
7x11 frame, 12, 15. 18 in. high. 
Gun Metal, Net, $12.00 Dozen. 


Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display 
Fixture Works 


236 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Morey Enlarging Projector 
NOW! $22.00 Complete 


Except Lamps 
SOLD NATIONALLY 


This projector was designed by the Morey 
Studios for their own use in making 
backgrounds, screens and posters, also for 
illustrating lectures in the Morey School 
of Window Decorating. 

Enlarges a 7” x7” picture up to 8 ft. by 
8 ft. Adjustable stand. Four-inch lens. 
Two focal adjustments. 








Morey Decorative Studios 
107 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Distributors Wanted 
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Something New in Backgrounds 


When the Portland, Ore., Display Club Celebrated the Recent Spring 
Opening Members Gave Full Play to Development of Novel Creations. 
Oddities in Materials and Treatment Accorded Them Were Numerous 


By ROLLIN TRUMBULL, JR. 


Display Department, Charles F. Berg, 
Portland, Ore. 


OW that Spring Opening has 
“sprung open,” all the display- 
men have to do is think of 
Father’s Day, fall opening atid 

Christmas, but before we forget spring 
there are a few things that deserve men- 
tion in our idea catalog. The fellows in 
the Portland Club were very kind this 
year and put spring windows in that 
were full of ideas and posssibilities. 

For instance, who would have 
thought of painting over pressed wall 
paper that already had a design on it? 
Who would have thought that one could 
get a linoleum block effect with pieces 
of wall paper glued on a panel and 
painted? How many would have 
thought that unbleached muslin, stretched 
on frames, sized and calsomined, or 
stained, would give a beautiful, soft 
effect? Who would think that deep red, 
green and blue or black in thick plush 
or felt would be put into a spring win- 
dow with beautiful results ? Who would 
have thought of sanding down a swirl 
finish plaster panel to get a cloth design 
effect that is miraculous? 

Nevertheless, all these ideas were 
used in this year’s opening windows, 
along with a multitude of others equally 
as good. Just to exemplify the un- 
bleached muslin idea, Nos. 1 and 2 
photos give you an idea of the possi- 
bilities this has. No. 1 window back- 
ground is fourteen feet high and de- 
signed for a window seven feet by 
thirteen feet. The panels were sized, 
then painted a soft, pale green with a 
soft dark green framework. The floors 
were covered with a medium soft green. 





Three of the smartly groomed windows 
fashioned by DeLyal Davis for the 
Charles F. Berg opening. In the top, 
overlapping wings of wallboard covered 
with cloth yield a stage effect. The 
center (No. 1 in the text) has a sized 
muslin back. The base (No. 2) employs 
the same fabric but with a different 
treatment. 
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The beautiful evening gown shown is of five differ- 
ent pastel shades with a contrasting deep tie sash. 


The only decoration used in this display was a 
medium-sized bouquet of fresh flowers in pastel shades. 
The accessories shown consisted of slippers to match 
the gown in the same five pastel shades, pastel hosiery, 
crystal necklace and bracelet. Ten-button gloves and 
a »ag completed the ensemble. 


It can readily be seen that offsets in the background 
add not only to the modernistic idea, but also give the 
window height and depth that would not have been had 
had some other backgrounds been used. 


The second window is another example of this same 
type background, and a highly modern one, and designed 
for a window seventeen feet by ten feet by fourteen 
feet high. This background was also in green shades, 
with the moldings and stairs in a silver green lacquer. 
The gown shown was in a beautiful pale cream color 
net tulle with dark contrasting ribbon trimmings. Again 
the only decoration Was a bouquet of fresh flowers. 
The accessories consisted of gloves, hose and necklace. 


A third window was of an entirely different type. 
This is one of three which are only twenty-eight inches 
deep, but fourteen feet long and seven feet high. In 
reality, this was a case of building the background to 
suit the merchandise. The featured pajama ensembles 
were all green prints, and in order to set off these light 
green garments a deep green and black set piece was 
used, with dark green floor plaque and a black floor. 
The fresh flowers were bright yellow daffodils with 
sprays of green fern and smaller pink blossoms. The 
set piece was a very simple piece. The main triangle 
was cut out of wallboard and mounted on a frame of 
one inch by two inch lumber, giving depth to the panel, 
then this was covered with deep green duvetyn. The 
wings were merely wallboard covered with black 
duvetyn. 


Even though the merchandise shown was rather 
expensive, inside of two hours after the window was 
opened there were eighteen calls for that merchandise. 
That is really unusual for an opening display—in Port- 
land, at least. 


Cooperation was obtained this year from every 
building and store owner, even to a good many of the 
smaller merchants in the outlying retail districts. 


All the vacant store or building windows were 
lighted and displays put in them, besides every store 
being fully lighted during the hours of the opening. 
Most of them had special interior displays. A special 
radio program was broadcast from all the stores simul- 
taneously with the blasting of a dozen or more sirens at 
exactly eight o’clock—the opening hour. After the 
first shrill blast the sirens quieted and the radios came 
into their own, giving volume that could be heard all 
over the down-town district. This broadcast consisted 
of all the new song hits so that even to the newest in 
niusic Portland had its spring opening. 





George E. Prue, who was for several years head of the 
iccorating department of the Jordan-Marsh Company, Bos- 
on, has taken over a similar position with the firm of Conrad 
- Co., of the same city. 
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“Design in the Show Card 
Recipe”’ 
By John T. Swift 
“The Airbrush in the Poster 
Studio” 
By John W. Fogarty 
“‘Lettering for Reproduction”’ 
By B. W. Holland 
“Lines in Show Card Layouts” 
By H. C. Martin 
“Victor Bonetta, Kansas City 


Poster Artist”’ 
By E. S. C. Coppock 


“Creating Appeal to the Culti- 
vated Eye’”’ 


By Herman Jahnke 


Feature articles, such as these, of interest to every 
sign and show card writer, will be found in every 
issue of 


SIGN Sil 
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The National Journal of Display Advertising 


The big June issue is ready for you. Order your 
copy now, or better still, send in your subscription 
to begin with the big June issue of 140 pages. 


$3.00 Per Year, 30c Per Copy 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Publishers of 








$5.00 Per Copy, Postpaid 
$7.00 With a Year’s Subscription 


$7.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries. 


ORDER BLANK 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, June, 1930. 

Cincinnati. Ohio. 

__] Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES for one year ($3.50 outside U. S. A.). 

[-] Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me a copy of Mar- 
tin’s “Show Card Layouts.” 

[_] Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES for one year and a ay | of Martin’s “Show Card 
Layouts” ($7.50 outside U. S. A.). 
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(Polor {ighting in Stores 


By GEORGE RICE 


HE color trend in lighting and decorating store 
windows is following the color trend in dress, 
automobiles and all other worldly things as a 
rapid pace. It is making great business for 

the lighting experts and electrical engineers. It is help- 
ing merchandising in some cases and retarding it in 
others. It is an asset to the store when the illumination 
is good, the lighting effects selected and arranged with 
~ some degree of care and expertness and the colors of 
the transom—spot, direct ray or other form of lamps— 
harmonize properly with the colors of the displayed 
wares, particularly if there is no other window in the 
vicinity equally brilliantly and colorfully lighted. It is 
a liability to the store when the illumination is so poor 
that persons walking by cannot quickly and easily see 
the exhibited merchandise, when the lighting fixtures 
are of an obsolete type or have been installed by a 
novice and make shadows, or when the color scheme 
of the lights and the goods are so incongruous that 
persons having even a moderate knowledge of the art 
of color selection are amused instead of impressed by 
the display. In many stores the variously colored lights 
are obtaintd by simply placing color shields in front of 
the line of the projecting rays of the light. These may 
be seen in successful use in all of the modish colo::, 
for the dealers in lighting fixtures keep them in stock. 
Or, in the event of ordinary incandescent lights being 
used, the globes are simply colored, sometimes the color 
being applied in the store with a dipping solution. 
For a display lasting a short time colored paper 
often is used about the bulbs. Usually the force of a 
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light is reduced 25 to 35 per cent when it is projected 
through a colored object, thereby reducing the illumi- 
nation on the goods just as much. But no one cares 
about that. There are, of course, some colored lights 
that will accentuate the colors on the articles shown in 
the window. But the average window gazer cares little 
about the art and science of color adjustment in show 
windows, providing that the color selection is pleasing, 
the displayed goods legible without eye strain, and 
whatever is featured is worth seeing. 


PASSED an excellently arranged window the other 

evening in which the high-priced goods appeared to 
be a muddy black. The window had been decorated 
by someone who was adept at arranging the display, 
but incompetent as to the effects of light on the colors 
of the merchandise. There should have been green 
shields in front of the lights and then the green of the 
goods would have been heightened in brilliancy instead 
of darkened to the point of gloom. 

I recall an experience with a French store window 
lighting expert while I was with the Eighth Army 
Division in France during the war. Even in Paris 
there are still a great many stores of the old type in 
which the windows are limited in space and which 
require considerable effort on the window men to make 
a display of any drawing power. Being interested in 
store window work, I accompanied the expert for sev- 
eral days while on furlough. 

His specialty was lighting and colors. 

(Continued on page 53) 


He carried 


The effect of different light 
on colored goods. Rays of 
a carbon arc lamp made the 
red ribbon in the man’s hat 
appear redder. Light from 
a gas mantle made his blue- 
black coat a dead black color. 
Dominant colored _ lights 
were tried with varied 
effects and compared with 
the appearance of the ob- 
jects in natural sunlight, a 
change being noted in each 
instance, 
Daminant colored 
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How to Organize a Display Club 


(Continued from page 20) 


to cooperate with you in finding out how other success- 
ful clubs were organized and what they are doing to 
kee) the spirit of enthusiasm instilled in the member- 
shij. and gather facts concerning the formation of local 
clubs from the International Association of Display 
Men. The executive secretary will furnish you all 
available literature and you will receive the full co- 
ope ration of the promotional and educational commit- 
tee. This committee is one of the outstanding features 
of the present administration. There is a general chair- 
many and each state is represented with a chairman 
and two assistants—all anxious to play an important 
part in promoting club work. After all available infor- 
mation is received and with the assurance of cooperation 
of the International Association of Display Men (and 
from now on the Southern Display Men’s Association 
will have its educational and membership committees 
to aid in promoting more clubs down in Dixie), the 
local leaders, with this cooperation, are ready to call 
their first meeting. And I cannot see where they can 
possibly fail in having a live-wire displaymen’s club— 
a club that the entire town will be proud of and which 
the members will strive to make rank with other local 
clubs. 


The advantages of local displaymen’s clubs are 
many. For instance, the displayman participating in a 
local club’s development should be inspired to do greater 
things; he will want to create a better type of selling 
displays for his store simply because in this association 
with other displaymen he gathers new ideas; his mem- 
bership affords him a source of information on how to 
become better acquainted with his store’s general char- 
acter, business policy and advertising program. A local 
displaymen’s club attempts to murder all petty preju- 
dices and bring about a closer relationship between em- 
ployer and employee. He will gain materially by a mem- 
bership in the club because its business is simply gath- 
ering facts and spreading information about how to 
make show windows attract more attention and sell 
more merchandise. 


I know of a displaymen’s club in a small city which 
has accomplished wonderful results. With the excep- 
tion of two or three larger stores, the store fronts were 
dingy, unkempt and looked real seedy. Someone organ- 
ized the men who were in charge of the windows. That 
was the awakening. The thought of making the store 
fronts more attractive was foremost in the program of 
this newly organized club, and it wasn’t long before old 
fronts were being removed and new fronts being in- 
stalled; those that did not install new fronts had their 
backgrounds repainted, floors varnished and polished, 
bought new fixtures, purchased seasonable flowers, and 
sore installed a better lighting system. The results 
mae the business section more attractive, more inviting 
to local shoppers, to out-of-town shoppers, and created 
for that town an atmosphere of prosperity and pro- 
gressiveness. Tourists will stop to go window shop- 
ping in this town simply because the displays compare 
favorably with those of any city. All are results of 
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coordination on the part of the local displaymen, and 
are the greatest advantages of the local displaymen’s 
clubs. The displaymen of Oklahoma City are to be 
congratulated on the splendid style show presented by 
them-this spring. This revue was in connection with 
the Junior League Horse Show, and no doubt attracted 
throngs of local people, as well as people from every 
section of the vast trade territory surrounding Okla- 
homa City. Such cases as this, where members of local 
clubs cooperate in promoting style shows, window shop- 
ping nights, participating in community and civic enter- 
prises, add prestige to their stores as well as their club. 

It is rather an inspiration for a group of men fol- 
lowing the same line of work to foregather for a good 
time—a time to discuss display problems—and out of 
this fraternizing will come a freer, finer spirit of com- 
radeship, as well as a more intimate spirit of mutual 
understanding. Nothing will mean more to the devel- 
opment of better window displays, better business in 
any town, and nothing will mean more to the display- 
man than this quickening of comradeship between him- 
self and other displavmen. 





Bringing a Tool Display to Life 





HERE are displays—and displays. One may pile 

tools promiscuously into a window, and the passer- 
by sees tools and nothing more. Or, one may display 
those tools in action until the passerby sees himself 
needing just some such tool and pauses to look again 
The second look frequently results in action, and the 
deaier is rewarded for his effort. 

Acting on this principle, the L. F. Holloway Hard- 
ware Company of Fremont, Neb., endeavored to ar- 
range a display of Crescent tools in such a way as to 
demand attention, to cause the public to stop, look— 
and purchase. Cutouts were used, the workmen being 
divided into classes. Toys and a miniature house were 
brought into the picture, thus making the use of the 
various tools more real. In the background was a 
series of steps, each one labeled, leading to the sun 
of success. Marching up these steps were men using 
Crescent tools. 

It is impossible to tell just how much sales volume 
is due to any given window display, but unquestion- 
ably adding life and action to any exhibit of merchan- 
dise increases its pulling power and makes for more 
sales. 





CARPENTER’S OWN STUDIOS 


The J. Waring Carpenter Studios, 330 Sampson Way, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have announced a complete organization for 
the creation and manufacture of window display decorative 
units. The business is under the management of J. Waring 
Carpenter, who was formerly designer and supervisor for 
the H. H. Seiferth Studios when located at the same address. 

Mr. Carpenter’s new studios will be equipped with the 
most modern machinery throughout, and stocked with fresh 
merchandise, which should result in the highest quality deco- 
rations. They are equipped to work in a wide range of 
materials, which when given the newest treatments should 
meet the standards of the best retail stores in America. 

Nat Siegel will represent the studios in the east and 
traveling representatives will cover the south and middle 
west. ; 
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HE type of display material produced for depart- 

ment and dry goods stores must accord with the 
window standards of these institutions or fail signally 
of achieving the use for which it is intended. There 
was a time, not so long ago, when most of this class of 
“dealer helps” was frowned upon by windowmen be- 
cause of its hopelessly poor form and finish. But 
manufacturers were quick to grasp the reasons for this 
resistance on the part of their dealers, and are now 
offering them “aids” that attune with their require- 
ments. 

Particularly does this apply to hosiery and under- 





Smart photographic counter cards. 


wear lines. Competition is keen and style trends over- 
weening in their influence upon the consumer. Dealers 
clamor for “helps’’ that wili enable them to demonstrate 
“style-rightness” in the first instance, and, in the second, 
to fit in with the high-grade displays which their trade 
demands: 

The Van Raalte Company, of New York, makers of 
silk hose and underwear, nave been among the leaders 
in responding to this sentiment. They have recognized 
the desire of the small stores for displays approaching 
the standards of the larger establishments, and have 
also taken the consumer’s request for “style-rightness” 
into consideration. 

The first issue has been met with a background made 
by the Cora Scovil organization that is loaned for ten 
days when stores promise showings in prominent out- 
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Background for hosiery display. 


side windows. ‘These screens are bright and attractive 
patch poster affairs that grace any window. As a means 
of helping the dealer sell style, they have evolved a 
unique color chart that supplements the window as 
a counter display. It bears the etched figures of a group 
of well-dressed girls, whose costumes are colored in the 
shades most tavored at the moment. Each dress 1s 
supplemented by appropriate hosiery, represented by 
swatches of silk fabric set under the outlines of the 
wearer's nether limbs. Below these illustrations are 
larger swatches with names and numbers of the colors. 
By consulting this chart the feminine hosiery buyer can 
instantly determine the color of hose to match her cos- 
tume or contrast with it pleasingly. 

Underwear sales are heightened by posters showing 
photographic illustrations of the most popular creations 
of the hour. These counter cards are executed in 
attractive combinations of silver and black. 





When the Kelvinator Corporation held its sales con- 
vention in Detroit recently it became incumbent upon 
officials to present the new models for 1930. Getting 
them altogether on the stage of a moderate sized the- 
atre was no easy task, and the men in charge of the 
mechanics of presentation had to do some “tall think- 
ing” to work out the plans. Finally they hit upon the 
idea of arraying them in decks against a black back- 
ground. When President H. W. Mason reached the 
point in his address where it was advisable to reveal 
the goods, the curtain was raised and the new models 
came into view under the arresting brilliance of all of 
the theatre’s stage lighting facilities. 


All types of silks in both monotones and vari- 
colored printed patterns in gay summer colors were 
highlighted in the windows of Thomas Kilpatrick’s, 
Omaha, in connection with Sports Silk Week. The 
display work was especially well executed and a'- 
tracted much favorable comment. 





Edward H. Lamprich, formerly of the Kline Apparel Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is now director of displays for the Union 
House Furnishing Company in the same city. Seven stores 
are under his supervision. 
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Color Lighting in Stores 
(Continued from page 50) 


with him in his auto truck several different types of 
lighting outfits, all equipped for throwing colored rays 
or pure white ones, according to requirements. He 
would fit up certain lamps and show the proprietor the 
effects of throwing variously colored lights on variously 
colored merchandise. He would connect up a carbon 
arc light in one corner of the window, a gas mantle in 
another corner (for they were using much gas for light- 
ine store windows in Paris then), and a dominant col- 
orcd incandescent light in another corner ,and so on. 
Then he attired himself in garments of various colors 
an] stood in the center of the window so as to demon- 
strate just what effect a certain light had on the colors 
of his clothes, necktie, the ribbon on his hat, his shoes, 
his hair ,and his mustache. So adroitly did he conduct 
his colorful demonstrations and prove to the merchants 
that they could get more pull out of their windows of 
limited area with colored lights that he placed an order 
every day | was with him. 

A drawing is herewith presented to illustrate the 
plan used by the French window lighting artist to dem- 
onstrate to merchants the dominating effect of lights on 
colored goods, at the same time increasing the merchan 
dising possibilities of their windows. For in France, 
as in America, a storekeeper likes to be convinced that 
there is a financial benefit as well as an artistic one in 
any proposed change. 


N France the store windows are lighted by gas in its 

various forms, as well as by electricity, and in some 
cases by oil lights, in which oil vapors under pressure 
constitute the illuminant. As is known to all window 
men, a pure white light is rarely obtained from any of 
the artificial lights. Even the strongest carbon arc 
lights are more or less yellow, although the yellow is 
not easily seen, owing to the brightness of the light. 
But the yellow tinge often settles itself on the colors 
of the displayed goods to the extent of visibility. This 
is particularly so with the incandescent electric lights 
and those lights produced with gas or oil. In the win- 
dow exhibition conducted by the Frenchman it was 
easy to see that the light transmitted by the carbon arc 
lamp, situated in a position corresponding to A in the 
drawing, made the red ribbon in the hat appear to be 
richer in red than it really was. The yellow in the 
necktie was similarly affected. A blue handkerchief 
which he held took on a slightly orange hue. All this 
was, of course, due to the lack of ample and staple blue 
and violet rays in practically all forms of artificial 
lights, no matter how strong they are. Recently some 
powerful electri lights-have been invented which possess 
as many, or nearly as many, blue and violet rays as 
normal sunlight. Consequently, the neutralizing effect 
of ail of the color rays of the spectrum result in a pure 
nite light. But the average electric, gas, or oil light 
0: store windows is not perfected to this state. And 
w: have to deal with average lights. 


ae 


Gas burning under pressure on a mantle, as shown 
i B, caused the blue-black coat of the subject to assume 
a lead black color. 
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FELT 


for Colorful 


Window Displays 


Felt as a window display material offers a 
fabric which may be adapted to many forms. 
Easy to handle, retains its “newness” for a 
long time and provides a material for win- 
dows of unusual interest. 


Backgrounds Cutouts 
Floor Coverings Shams 
Counter Coverings Panels 
Appliques Easels 


These Felts are obtainable in all the new colors and 
can be furnished cut to exact specifications. Samples, 
suggestions and prices on request. 


The FELTERS Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Felts 
99 BEDFORD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCHES BRANCHES 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 





MILLS: Mitisury, Mass., Jackson, Micu., 
Mipptevitte, N. Y., Jounson Crry, N. Y. 


Send for free Color Chart 








The FELTERS Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
Kindly send Color Chart to: 
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Compiling Valuable Information 


By JOHN GUERNSEY 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


ETAIL merchants have long realized the need 
for basic and comprehensive information con- 
cerning the various agencies and channels 
through which merchandise travels from pro- 

ducers to the final sale to consumers. The lack of such 
knowledge has placed wholesalers and retailers gener- 
ally at a great disadvantage in the planning of their 
business. Production in both manufacturing and agri- 
~culture has been greatly benefited for many years by 
the availability of statistical facts concerning produc- 
tion. There seems to be little or no question but that 
distribution will also receive enormous benefit as soon 
as more comprehensive statistical information is avail- 
able concerning marketing. 

The average output per worker in production has 
increased 85 per cent since the beginning of the century 
and 34 per cent since the termination of the World 
War. No comparable figures are available to show the 
changes in efficiency in distribution, but the fact that 
production is taking a smaller and distribution an in- 
creasingly larger share of the producer’s dollar than 
before the war would make it appear that distribution 
has not ingreased in efficiency so rapidly as production. 
In justice to our distribution system it must be stated, 
however, that in many cases the increased cost of dis- 
tribution may be attributed to better service which is 
now being rendered. Nevertheless, there must be some 
relation between this situation and the fact that, while 
abundant data are available regarding production, there 
are few dependable statistics covering the field of dis- 
tribution. Thus the big question confronting the busi- 
ness man is how the supplies in all-lines of merchan- 
dising can be speedily and economically distributed to 
the consumers, eliminating waste and unnecessary 
expense. 

Until adequate information is available it is wholly 
impossible to know the many diverse elements of dis- 
tribution, their operations and deficiencies. There have 
been some data gathered by governmental and private 
agencies on distribution, but the work has been restricted 
in scope, with the result that there never has been a 
complete picture presented. 

For these reasons, and many others, the first nation- 
wide Census of Distribution now being taken has cre- 
ated a wide-spread interest in the business world, 
through whose demand Congress has provided for this 
study by the Bureau of the Census, which already has 
arrayed an army of workers to gather the basic facts 
concerning the vast field of distribution. 


HE work is confidently expected to develop impor- 
tant and useful knowledge affecting the economic 
life of the country. Rough guessing concerning such 
elementals as the number of merchants in operation 
and their total volume of business will be supplanted by 
“cold figures.” Since the survey is being conducted 





by the Bureau of the Census, retail dealers need have 
no hesitancy in answering the questions, because there 
is not the slightest chance that the confidential informa- 
tion they give will be disclosed. They are protected 
thoroughly in this particular by the law, which requires 
that such information shall never be revealed by ‘he 
Bureau of the Census, not even to any other govern- 
ment bureau or department. All employees are sworn 
to keep secret the figures on the individual returns. 

Since the census is being taken at the behest of the 
business world, and every individual organization is 
merely a unit in the whole structure which is being 
measured, the Bureau of the Census is confident that 
generous cooperation will be accorded it in the work, 
and hopes the 1930 Census of Distribution will present 
a thorough picture of the subject and its many parts. 
It is realized that one difficulty may lie in the fact that 
the information possessed by retailers, wholesalers and 
others may be scant. However, it is certain that the 
census will compile valuable information, and, more- 
over, will prove a dependable basis for getting additional 
and comparative material which will prove prove help- 
ful in the solving of the distribution problems. 

To indicate the scope of the work, it may be pointed 
out that the Census of Distribution will cover all dis- 
tributing organizations and their business activities, as 
well as all retail merchants. It will give account of the 
various types and sizes of retailers, wholesalers and all 
other merchandising concerns in the entire country, 
their sales, expenses, inventories and employees. So 
far as possible, it will provide information relating to 
goods sold by these various distributors, the limiting 
factor being the inadequacy of records kept by the rank 
and file of merchants. Not only will this information 
be summarized whenever available for each city and 
county, as well as for each state and the nation as a 
whole, but it also will be published promptly so as to 
be as timely and valuable as possible. 


VERY retail merchant, as well as merchants in other 
lines, will be in a position to compare his business 
with that of groups of others in his general locality and 
in the nation as a whole. Comparisons may be made 
regarding the amount of sales, proportion of business 
done on credit, amount of goods returned, inventory, 
expenses, number of employees, wages, and various 
other items. Information will be sought as to the num- 
ber of establishments an organization operates or owns 
in a given line of business in different cities, the char- 
acter of the organization, whether operated by an indi- 
vidual, partnership, incorporated company or coopera- 
tive association. 

Every business firm in the country will be canvassed. 
Each dealer will be asked a number of questions which 
will supply essential facts. No attempt, however, wi! 
be made to discover the amount of profit. All questions 
to be asked are designed for the purpose of obtaining 
data to eliminate some of the blindness from competi- 
tion, to strike out waste, and, in general, to help the 
merchant. 
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Columbus, Ohio, Up-to-date 


\Vriter Finds Windows of High Street Merchants 
99 44/100% Modernistic 


By WOOD SELMORE 


eee: in keeping with progressive display predominate in 
the windows on High Street, in the Capital City of Ohio. 
Let us stroll along this well-known thoroughfare. 

Starting at the south and going north we find F. & R. 
|.azarus Company exploiting modern fixtures in plateaus, 
stands and figures in every type from the concrete-looking 
swan-neck-like busts to the ivory finish full figures from 
abroad. 

Grey-toned backgrounds still hold first place in this big 
‘ore, running from floor to ceiling in three shades. And 
here the most particular merchant and displayman of men’s 
wear will find the last word in picture composing of men’s 
clothing and accessories. Here almost weekly the gentlemen’s 
wardrobe will be found in complete ensembles in the most 
practical and artistic combinations, and the displayman who 
executes these particular windows knows his art. 


Next we cross over to Morehouse-Martens. Here again 
we find the monotones of paneled greys and silver predomi- 
nating in backgrounds running from floor to ceiling. Force- 
fully contrasting to the passer’s eye we find cut-out letters 
of block wood specifically telling briefly their message. 

Then north we find the Fashion Company, displaying 
modernistic touches in block paneling and hangings with 
chrome metal contrasts relieving the sombre color. Here 
one will generally find many of the newest display fixtures 
and art ware for the wide-awake displayman. 


Still going north on High Street, at Gay, we find the 
Roberts Cloak House esplendor with much new equipment. 
We note three new tall feminine figures of rare beauty, 
imported from Germany, and a half dozen of the new framed 
in metal complete ensemble stands. Other new and striking 
but inoffensive display units are the fine huge what-nots, 
in the side windows, placed upon natural backgrounds. These 
apparently double the accessory showing without taking 
any space from the floor. Along with the six-foot high drape 
stands these windows are decidedly different. Cut-out letter- 
ing is in evidence here, too. This store is continuing its 
monthly overhead display of cut-out figures and scenic back- 
grounds and, of course, for June the bride and her associates 
hold first place. 


A few doors south we find the Golden Rule Store beckon- 
ing us. And what a change from the old store! Here the 
windows show all new modern fixtures with careful handling 
of merchandise. This store features merchandise almost ex- 
clusively with rarely a setting, and it will be a_ sight for 
sore eyes when it reveals to the public an occasional change. 

On the same block we find the old Dunn Taft firm in their 
new building and the passerby cannot help but notice the 
entire change and method of displaying this firm’s wares. 
The writer wishes to compliment this displayman on the 
improvement he has made in his work and showings since 
their move. Here again cut-out letters spell their message 
briefly. 

Crossing the corner at High and Long, we find the Union 
Clothing Store, bedecked in the colors of sportswear, with 
huge paneled what-nots whose chests are adorned with striped 
awning panels. The center of the panels have large awnings 
held aloft by two speared poles. Five of these sport windows 
have cut-out letters telling briefly the thought back of each 
window, such as SPORT, SWIM, etc. 

On the same side, still going north, we come upon Carens 
with their new semi-modernistic scenic backgrounds around 
the entire back. Unfortunately the home-made effect is very 
strong and one would like to see this old reliable conserva- 
tive firm spend a little more for more modern ideas in keep- 
‘ig with the times. 

Directly opposite we find the Armbruster store forging 
hed vith the times, with its modern front and fixtures. 
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Women’s ThiHi 
Height 23” 
Price $9 a pair 





Women’s CalfHi 
Height 134%” 
Price $4.50 a pair 





Children’s Forms 
Height 9%” 
Price $4 a pair 


























Photo shows Fairy Forms 
at Arnold Constable & Co., 


New York 


Fairy Forms 
Make the Display 


OSIERY displays with 

individuality—with a 
feeling of balance and action 
-—are the ones that sell 
Unusual displays that sug- 
gest action always command 
attention. 

These features — individ- 
uality, balance, action—dis- 
tinguish Fairy Forms from 
other hosiery forms. Fairy 
Forms are weighted in the 
toe, so that they stand, 
gracefully poised, without 
support. 

Made of porcelain-like Fairy- 
lite, these forms are easily kept 
clean. And they are so smooth 


that they will not cause runs in 
the filmiest chiffon. 

Write for your copy of the 
booklet describing the entire 
Fairy Form family. You can 
obtain Fairy Forms from your 
jobber or direct from us. 


SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
Auburn, New York 
Licensed Manufacturing Branches 


Excet-Fairy Form Co., 
East Saugus, Mass. 


Unitep Last Co., Ltp., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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The Fable of the 


“WINDER TRIMMER” 


By WILLIAM S. NORMAN 


HERE was a “wise wielder of the tackhammer 
and pins” who installed behind the plate glass 
of the Frank Frankenthal Dry Goods Em- 
porium in a manner quite au fait. A veritable 

encyclopedia of window display advertising, there was 
not a subject mentioned upon which he was not well 
versed (first verse only), and from his line of patter 
you'd infer that he invented every modern as well as 
gbsolete device known for display—that he was the 
originator of Marshall Field’s entire window-trimming 
system. There would have been no John Wanamaker 
had it not been for his wonderful ideas; Arthur Fraser, 
Jerome Koerber and all the other “big boys” away up in 
the profession would not have been where they are today 
had it not been for his originality. 

Shakespeare told us centuries ago ago that “there’s 
nothing new under the sun,” but this “built-in bunk of 
wisdom” had different opinions and put Billy Shake- 
speare among the “shakes.” 

He came to this store of rather modern methods in 
a little western city, where every member, from the 
porter up, had been trained in his respective line and 
the best way to attend to it. 


HIS “wise Willie’s’’ middle name was Liberality 
(liberal in his views about your home town, the 
stores, their clerks and everything in general). He 
would discourse at great length on efficiency and the 
cad lack of it in the store; the ignorance of the “boss” 
and how little cooperation he was getting here. He 
took the leading role in the “anvil chorus” of every 
hammer thrower’s interlude; no one was right except 
himself, and he was “simply” born that way. 

Each member of the firm, excepting the manage- 
ment, would get his or her share of the “call downs,” 
as he would call them with arrogance, until he became 
a perfect working model of the word “Limit,” rapidly 
progressing into the “durance vile” class. The night 
watchman, a big robust son of the “Emerald Isle,” once 
made the asertion, “Niver moind, jist lave the poor son 
of a sea cook alone; he’s loike the dom skunk, he’ll soon 
stink himself to death.” 

One day, after several weeks of this delightful (?) 
association, while superintending the dressing of a wax 
figure for a display of new spring ensembles and milli- 
nery (he always superinintended), the lady in charge 
of the ready-to-wear department was commanded to 
swap this hat for that one she had carefully selected as 
a suitable match for the costume in particular. 

He used words and tones in a manner that well 
fitted a post-graduate boss of a bunch of ‘“‘wops” or 
dusky laborers on a section gang. Here, more than 
ever, he would indulge in a continuous performance of 
reprovals, complimenting the said lady on her poor 
selections and utter lack of “color harmony” (this word 
combination he worked overtime). The dame was pa- 


tient and forbearing—tolerant, “as a mother piticth 
her child.” 

He once suggested to her that a good milk maid 
had been spoiled when they left her farm gate open. 
Innuendoes and insulting insinuations followed fast 
and followed faster, until his songs one burden bore— 
“He makes me sore.” 


NE of the wax figures, dressed in a rich dark brown 

suit, was minus the hat to match. He stepped over 
to the millinery section on this same floor to select the 
proper chapeau. In his absence a loyal and rather opu- 
lent patron of this store, dressed in almost identically 
the same suit, style and color, stepped off the elevator 
and into the ready-to-wear department. By accident 
she stopped and stood just back of this wax figure, 
inspecting the suit so much like her own. She had 
struck a pose similar to that of the figure, and was in 
this attitude when he returned with the hat. 

One hasty glance at her back was enough—his ire 
was aroused immediately. “Miss Milk Maid” had again 
dared to crown his “paraffin queen” with the improper 
headpiece. Had he waited but a few seconds longer 
all might have gone well. Davy Crockett once said, 
“Be sure you're right, then go ahead.” But Mr. Tem- 
peramental Trimmer acted in haste “to repent at 
leisure.” ‘Who in h—1 had the nerve to put this tacky 
old hat on this figure?” he piped out shrilly, at the same 
time rudely snatching off “Lady Elite’s” high-priced 
creation in headgear, that bore a Parisian label in the 
lining, disheveling an expensive and perfectly arranged 
marcel job.. 


* * *K 


OME writer on personality has said, “No person 
among all the millions of earth can make you un- 
happy except yourself.” Mr. T. Trimmer had made a 
perfect success of it, and groped about wildly as he 
attempted a stammered apology. “You can’t unscramble 
eggs,” so Ellis Parker Butler tells us. Mr. T. Trimmer 
had simply heaped insult on injury and now the load 
lay like a ten-ton weight of lead. 

Doing the amende honorable on a pair of perfectly 
creased knees appeased not Mrs. Smart Set. She had 
already obtained his number, and it was ‘23,’ which 
used to be the proper index numeral to “Skiddoo”—in 
modern parlance, “I’m through.” 

A few days later the DISPLAY WORLD carried 
an ad in its classified columns for a man in T. Trim- 
mer’s capacity sans some of his “sagacity.”” The de- 
posed trimmer is now holding down a job as brakeman 
on a ferryboat, “far from the maddening crowd.” Ii 
you ask him what he thinks of a displayman’s profes- 
sion he will sneeringly remark, “It’s a jelly bean’s job.” 

Moral: Keep your temper-ament ; nobody else wants 
it, it matters not how well you display it. 
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Color Harmony 
(Continued from page 43) 


color harmony, but rather that you are using all of the colors 
c; nature, and, if used in the right proportion harmony is 
hound to be the result. It might be expressed as the harmony 

contrasts, but things are in contrast only when they are 
out of proportion or out of balance with one another. 

Going back to our example of chintz, we found that we 
bade a greater quantity of the red vibration which threw the 
combination out of balance. If it were possible to mix black 
with this red a depreciation in the red vibration could be 
brought about because as the black was introduced it would 
,bsorb proportionately some of the rays of the red speed and 
in this way the red activity would decrease in accordance 
with the absorption. 

To make this clear, suppose that we take red at its great- 
est intensity, which is scarlet, and reduce it half way between 
a red and black by intermixing. This would give us a dark 
brown. Since this color, brown, is half red and half absorb- 
ing black, it would be reasonable to assume that if half of 
the red ray had been absorbed by the black, then only half 
of its energy would remain active. This would reduce the 
vibratory speed one-half, or from 1500 to 750, which would 
give you the speed of a brown of this shade. The addition 
of black to any color reduces its active force proportionate 
to the amount of black added. If one-fourth as much black 
were added to a certain given quantity of a perfect red at 
1500 vibrations it would reduce the vibratory activity of the 
red color from 1500 to 1125 vibrations. The same would be 
applicable to any and all colors. 


Black may be used in conjunction with any color or color 
combination and with excellent effects. In many instances 
the use of this color is the “life-saver” in a badly executed 
piece of work. Black enhances the color values of any color 
combination because it draws a clear line of demarcation 
between color and. the absence of color. It absorbs all of 
the vibratory activity of light which would have a tendency 
to increase by comparison the speed of colors in close 
proximity. For example, suppose you have a faded yellow 
and a washed-out green pillow to use on a davenport. Using 
these two colors together would make them both appear more 
faded, but place a black pillow between them and notice the 
brightening effect that this has. Why? Because the black 
pillow absorbs the light between the other two pillows and 
allows them a clear line of light or color deflection. The 
color deflected toward the black pillow is absorbed from the 
side of each of the other colored pillows which separates their 
color vibrations as clearly and more effectively than a greater 
distance would. 

You have heard of neutral browns, neutral yellows and 
other neutral colors, but the only absolute neutral color is 
grey. This neutral may be used to tone any color or color 
combination without effecting any visible change of the color 
speeds. At the same time this gives us another range of 
color shades which are pleasing and useful. The deflection 
or light speed we call “grey” does not change the white light 
speed—it is just the fact that half of the speed is absorbed, 
thus diminishing the luminosity of the light, vibration or 
speed. By the mechanical means, you might say, take half 
of it away and thus produce exactly the same effect as that 
which takes place at the end of the day, just before the 
blackness of night descends, referred to as the grey of the 
morning or evening—“daybreak” and “twilight.” A grey can 
be said to be neutral only when it absorbs exactly half of the 
(ight speed. By absorbing half and leaving half active we 
create an even balance. 

In producing greying effects or in greying colors and 
keeping them in balance in any color scheme, if grey is used 
“1” the admixture of one color of the combination it must 

used “in” like proportions in all of the other color mix- 
‘es. This grey color may be used “with” any color combin- 
‘on in any quantity that is desired without in any way 
‘anging the vibratory effect of the scheme. Note carefully 
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the difference between using this grey “in” color and “with” 
a color. 

If we had several colors of the same color intensity and 
should use this grey in one color, that color would be softened. 
This would tend to make the balance of the colors used in 
association with it garish and bold. While the actual color 
forces might all remain the same the beauty of the visual bal- 
ance would be completely. broken up. If we use a quantity of 
this grey with a color combination the vibrations of all of 
the colors are intermixing with the vibrations of the grey 
and the whole assembly is softened in equal degree. So you 
see that the use of the grey in association with colors has 
practically the same effect in a modified way as the inter- 
mixing of the grey in pigmentary colors would have. 

I have covered the principle of the change of speed vibra- 
tions, by the use of black. It is impossible to take up every 
color in the same way, however, as there are many ways and 
many mixtures that will give the same apparent chromatic 
result, while the: vibratory force is entirely different. It 
therefore seems expedient that I explain another method of 
making a brown color with a different vibratory speed. With 
these two examples it should not be difficult for the student 
to get the idea and by a little practice upon the working of 
the system, to become familiar with the methods and apply 
the knowledge gained to any colorings. By producing a 
brown with an even mixture of red and green, we would get 
the speed in the usual way, viz.: 

Red speed 1500 
Green speed 500 


2000 divided by two gives 1000 vibrations 
which would be the speed of this shade of brown. 

A chestnut brown is made of two parts red, one part black 
and two parts yellow and the speed would be figured in this 
way: 

Red speed 1500 x 2 parts is 3000 
Yellow speed 500x2 parts is 1000 
Black speed ....x1 parts is .... 

4000 divided by the 
number of parts which is five gives 800, indicating the speed 
of chestnut made by the above color parts. It will be noted 
that as black is the absence of color and lacks all vibratory 
activity, it is impossible to figure it as a color speed, but as 
there has been one part of black used this will lower the 
effective vibratory force of the resulting color by absorption. 
By including the parts of black used along with the other 
parts all added together will give the correct deductions in 
the final speed determination. 

To change the example we will use the speed of vibration 
we recognize as citron, composed of: 

3 parts of Red speed 1500 equals 4500 
2 parts of Yellow speed 500 equals 1000 
1 part of Blue speed 1000 equals 1000 


6500 divided by six 
the number of parts used, gives us 1083 vibrations. This 


method of figuring the speed of any color by its component 
parts will be continued in the next chapter. 





R. J. Requa, formerly a motion picture director in Holly- 
wood for Paramount and First National Pictures, has been 
named director of display for Bloomingdale Bros., New York 
City. He succeeds Herman Dultz, who has severed his con- 
nections with the store after many years of service. Harry 
Hatry, vice-president of Bloomingdale Bros., said he felt 
that Requa would give a new touch to the windows and 
interior. 





T. L. Gee has been appointed display manager of the 
St. Louis store of Woolf Bros., Kansas City, being transferred 
from the Dallas unit. 





Frank Stephens, for the past two years display manager 
for James McCreery & Co., New York City, has resigned. 
Vincent Barrett, his former assistant, has been named as his 
successor. 
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A. L. Moragne’s unique scheme of painting window 
from inside. 


aon the Holmes Furniture Company of Huntsville, Ala., 

staged its spring opening recently one of the features 
of its publicity was a window effected in conjunction with 
the Electric Belle Range Company. This presented the new 
hot plate table which combines stove and work table in a 
compact arrangement. 

What made this window an outstanding attraction to the 
town folk was the decorative scheme chosen by A. L. 
Moragne, advertising manager for the Electric Belle, who 
executed a Wesign in water colors on the plate glass from 
the inside. In natural colors a spring scene was depicted 
with flowers, butterflies and two old-fashioned southern 
belles. The decorator’s skill was demonstrated by the tech- 
nique followed in execution of the painting. All of it was 
done backward from the inside of the glass, the lettering 
being no exception to the scheme. 
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’s Episodes 


i eae years ago John F. Weber, display manager, Mabley & 

Carew Company, Cincinnati, was commissioned by his 
employers’ to arrange a dramatic visualization of the “New 
Cincinnati.” The setting was to be a feature of the next 
anniversary celebration, a great panorama of great business 
structures in the Queen City of the west. 

Weber’s ability as a display craftsman never rose to 
greater heights than in the fashioning of this monumental 
testimony. In imposing order he portrayed the towers and 
temples of business and the arts, convincing proof of the 
faith of Cincinnatians in the future of their community. It 
was a master crystalization of the fine spirit of civic fealty 
that has animated the city in recent years. It found instant 
response in the ranks of business and advertising. 


The Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club was the first local body 
to grasp its significance in promoting city progress. They 
bore the display to their next national convention at Detroit, 
where it dominated the exhibits. They have since shown it 
in a number of cities, each time to the plaudits of beholders. 


On April 3, through the cooperation of one of their com- 
mittees, the publicity director for the Big Four and repre- 
sentatives of the New York Central railroads, the display 
was placed at the Grand Central Station in New York. Weber 
accompanied it and personally supervised its erection. 

The display consists of enlarged photographs of Cincin- 
nati’s principal buildings, cut out to relieve the structures of 
all detracting surroundings. They are mounted on panels 
which fit together closely presenting a solid front. Behind 
them in the booth that houses them is a stretch of sky-blue 
cloth effectively simulating the background of towering sky- 
scrapers. 

This wonderful civic masterpiece was pictured in DIS- 
PLAY WORLD when it was first produced, but owing to 
the possibilities of similar efforts along this line and its 
recent New York presentation it is reproduced again here- 
with. 


This civic masterpiece by John F, Weber is a credit to the dsplay profession. Only the left half is shown here. 
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“Let People Buy” 

(Continued from page 14) 
of course, comes cleanliness. It is of paramount im- 
yortance to keep your windows clean and _bright.- 


a si , eee o . . . , 
bley & the next step is adequate window lighting. Don’t 
by his ‘et your windows quit and go to sleep as soon as the 
“New sun goes down while you keep plugging away under 
e next rtificial light. Street traffic is often very heavy after 
isiness 


iark, and at that time people have more leisure to 
iook into shop windows. ‘This is an excellent time 







ie ‘o have your windows stimulate impulse buying. The 
end matter of proper illumination is an individual problem 
of the vhich must be worked out by careful experiments. 
ty. It Do not be niggardly with light, because its proper use 
fealty will pay you extra dividends. 
—* Put price tags on all the items displayed, for to 
neglect this point only retards impulse buying. Chain 
. he stores, those past masters in the art of merchandising, 
detroit, price mark every single article. 
own it ToECT , : : 
ee ELECT the merchandise for your window display 
ye carefully. Do not fill your windows with all kinds 
repre- of obsolete and slow moving material in the hope of 
lisplay getting rid of it. It’s the wrong thing to do, and only 
Weber puts the brand of the junk shop on your store. Your 
window space is too valuable to be wasted like that. 
incin- It should be reserved for the merchandise which you 
res of know will appeal to most people. In the case of the 
peels hardware hant an effective window should con- 
3ehind iardware mercha 
y-blue tain a variety of merchandise without making it appear 
g sky- overcrowded. Electrical goods, cutlery, hardware, 
tools, household articles, Mazda lamps, and paints 
DIS- are staples that should find a place in your window. 
ing to In this way you are certain to have one thing of prime 
ye interest to every passerby. The purpose of show win- 





dows is to get people into your store. This can be 
done only by showing them something which they 
want. When displaying a wide variety of merchan- 
dise try to group it in an orderly manner. 

Decorating the show window is a part of window 
display work and merchandising which requires the 
most careful consideration and painstaking care. The 
impression created upon the public which determines 
their regard and patronage of your store depends 
upon the attractiveness of your window. There are 
many ways in which a window can be decorated, but 
the simplest is just an orderly display of merchandise 
arranged, or neatly placed, in some geometric pattern. 
Another way is through the use of decorative ma- 
terial with the construction of a window display 
around some central idea or theme. This is un- 
doubtedly the most effective. Considering practica- 
bility, price, and general usefulness, crepe paper is one 
of the best decorative mediums. The advantages 
of crepe paper are many. First, it gives a touch of 
color to the window; second, it provides an appro- 
priate background for the merchandise display ; third 
't attracts attention: and fourth, it enables you to 
‘mphasize a seasonable appeal, some special piece of 
nerchandise, or some special sales thought. 

When planning window displays it is a good idea 
0 sit down and roughly sketch out just how the fin- 
‘shed window should look. Work out the color 
“chemes, crepe paper designs, and placement of mer- 
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chandise. This little time spent for preparation will 
make it 100 per cent easier to install a window. 

The season of the year has a great deal to do 
with the colors of crepe selected for background and 
decorations. For example, in the summer time your 
windows should be cool and inviting. Cool colors 
such as greens, blues and white accomplish this feel- 
ing. Shun the hot looking reds and oranges. In 
winter the reverse is true. Your windows should be 
warm and cozy looking. Use warm colors such as 
red, orange, yellow. Be careful not to use colors 
which are too bright and glossy.. Remember that the 
purpose of a background or window decoration is to 
attract attention to the merchandise displayed and 
not to itself. 


NCE the customer crosses the threshold the win- 
dow display’s selling job has ended. From then 
on attractive interior displays encourage the custo- 
mer’s buying impulse. Again good displays are noth- 
ing more than displays of merchandise which give 
the customer an opportunity to buy. Merchandise 
must be out of drawers, off shelves, and out of glass 
show cases, displayed where the customer can see and 
touch it. The open type of display is here to stay. 
It is one of the greatest and most notable advances 
made in modern merchandising. Psychologically it 
is nearly 100 per cent correct because it enables 
prospects to sell themselves, by handling your mer- 
chandise. It invites inspection and actually coaxes 
the most hurried shopper to stop and look more 
closely. 

Store layout also plays an important part in proper 
merchandising. Your store should be laid out so that 
it encourages the circulation of customers. Most of 
the customers entering a retail store, excluding the 
chain store, never get more than ten feet from the 
front door. Thus they fail to see the merchandise 
they need and can buy which is displaved at the 
rear of the store. 

Store arrangement plays an important part, be- 
cause it enables you to get the most out of a scientific 
merchandising plan. 

First arrange your stock so that the staples are 
all at the far end of the store, to get people further 
into the store. Reserve the front tables and display 
space for the specialties and the high profit articles 
you are trying to push. 

Keep your cash register in the rear of the store. 
Customers have the habit of following a clerk to get 
their change and their purchase wrapped. As they 
proceed to the rear of the store they expose them- 
selves automatically to other merchandise. They 
have the opportunity of seeing, handling, and buying 
something else that they need. Do everything you 
can to simplify store circulation by customers. Wide 
aisles between counters help and are pleasing and at- 
tractive as well. 

Price marking of all articles in your store is also 
very important.. Nothing is so disconcerting and dis- 
couraging to a customer as to be forced continually 
to ask a clerk the price of articles picked up. Articles 
that are priced also leave a good impression on the 

(Continued on page 61) 
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A model radio display designed in the studios of Atwater Kent Manufacturing Co. Note the effective 
display cards. 


“Radio ‘Window (2ontest 


South American Radio Dealers Participating in Competition 
Sponsored by Atwater-Kent 


ROBABLY the first window contest ever spon- 
sored by an American radio manufacturer 
for dealers in foreign countries will start 
May 15 when the Atwater Kent Southern 

Hemisphere Window Contest will be launched by the 
export department of the Atwater Kent Manufacturing 
Company. Hundreds of Atwater Kent radio dealers 
in Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, New Zealand and 
neighboring countries will participate in the contest, 
which, acording to an elaborate eight-page bulletin, will 
run from May 15 to August 15. 


ee 
Three handsome trophies will be awarded to dealers 


in the Southern Hemisphere contest. An elaborate 
silver trophy cup, suitably inscribed, will be awarded 
to the dealer who qualifies as the major award winner, 
and an attractive silver shield, appropriately inscribed, 
wili be given to the dealer who qualifies as the secand 
award winner. To the dealer’s salesman who sells the 
greatest number of Atwater Kent sets during the cam- 
paign, a third award will be made in the form of a 
beautiful fountain pen desk set. Another award—an 
exceptionally handsome silver trophy cup— will be 
given to the distributor who shows the greatest all- 
around sales promotion activity among the dealers in 
connection with the contest. 


In order for any foreign dealers in these countries 
of the southern hemisphere to enter the contest, three 
general rules must be followed. First, photographs of 
the dealer’s winndow must be displayed; second, the 


Atwater Kent film trailer must be shown in the motion 
picture house, together with a slide advertising the 
dealer’s name and place of business as Atwater Kent 
headquarters ; third, arrangements should be made with 
the local newspapers for publishing news articles and 
other publicity in connection with the contest. 


A considerable part of the bulletin announcing the 
Atwater Kent Southern Hemisphere Window Contest 
to the dealers was devoted to a series of five illustrated 
sample window displays, together with complete in- 
structions as to how tu assemble and install them. Addi- 
tional hints are given in the making of the various crepe 
paper designs used in the typical sample windows. 


The Atwater Kent export department is unanimous 
in its opinion that the contest will stir up a great deal 
of genuine enthusiasm among its foreign dealer organi- 
zation, particularly in view of the fact that the promo- 
tion of radio sales through window displays and similar 
promotional activities is comparatively new in these 
countries, and that Atwater Kent, in sponsoring the 
Southern Hemisphere Window Contest is, blazing the 
trail. 





THANKS FOR THE BOUQUET! 


After having been without DISPLAY WORLD for sev- 
eral months, I have found its worth to be more than I had 
heretofore realized. Check for $3.00 is enclosed for year’s 
subscription, which kindly enter to begin with the current 
number.—BLAKEY MURDOCH, c/o Eugene Edge & Sons, 
Bryan, Texas. 
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“Let People Buy” 

(Continued from page 59) 
cystomers because they realize that the articles have 
heen carefully priced with forethought and in accord- 
ance with a well-defined store policy. This absolutely 
prevents price haggling—still occasionally encountered. 


4 UCH has been written about the size, shape, and 

color of price tags. Personally I think this is 
splitting hairs. Tags should be kept small—neat in 
appearance and generally should not have scare heads. 

If you have an article specially priced mark it as 
« special. But use these specials sparingly if you 
want to use them effectively. Do not mark all the 
articles up as specials. Specials can be used as spice 
‘o your merchandising efforts—but remember too 
much salt will spoil the broth and too many specials 
will ruin your business—and help destroy your cus- 
tomers’ confidence in you. 

It is a very important point in the modern mer- 
chandising plan. In a recent magazine article Dr. 
Julius Klein, assistant secretary of the Department 
of Commerce, and one of the most brilliant statisti- 
cians and business analysts in the country, coined the 
very true phrase, “Dinginess may be disastrous.” 
Light can be one of your greatest salesmen. The old 
similie of the moth and the flame holds true for 
humans, too, because they flock to the places and 
stores which are light and bright. 

Dr. Klein also tells of a jewelry store in Los An- 
geles which increased business 27 per cent by merely 
improving the lighting. Unfortunately no tests of 
this nature have ever been made 6n hardware stores, 
but the same principles hold true and your business 
will be influenced by your store lighting. Needless 
to say the interior of the store should be kept clean 
and well painted. Keep counters and shelves light in 
color, well-ordered, and polished. 

The manufacturer of the merchandise you sell 
spends a great deal of time and money in scientifically 
designing display material to help you make your win- 
dows do a merchandising job and to help you display 
your merchandise in your store. Use its great ad- 
vantages. To get maximum benefit from this type 
of material you should use it for display purposes 
inside your store after it has served you in your 
window. 

Today competition is keen and extensive. The 
chain store can make the going rough for the indi- 
vidual merchant who does not take advantage of 
every aid at his command and who fails to follow 
through. 

The live individual merchant can prosper and 
¢row in spite of the chain. One advantage he has 
is the benefit of closer management and lower over- 
head. Another great advantage is that he can impart 
« distinctive character—wholly local in nature, to his 
‘tore and if he couples with this the capitalizing of 
‘ie many advantages he has of rendering a distinct 

‘tvice he can overcome all the advantages of the 
chain except merchandising effort. If he puts to work 
‘1e merchandising principles developed and used suc- 
cessfully by the chain, nothing can stop him from 
/ tospering and growing. 
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FOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


Service Bureau 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will be 
glad to supply the latest authentic information about 
anything in the display line in which you are inter- 
ested. If you do not find your needs listed on this 
blank, write a separate letter. If we do not have 
the information you want on file, we’ll find out for 
you. Avail yourself of our incomparable service 
facilities without cost or obligation. This service in- 
cludes an analysis of any display problem. 


C) Air Brushes 

C) Airpainting Equipment 

1) Animated Signs 

©) Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

C) Artificial Flowers 

OO Artificial Snow 

C) Art Screens 

C) Art Studies 

C) Backgrounds 

1) Background Coverings 

0) Books on Cardwriting 

[) Books on Display 

C1) Books on Draping 

CL] Booths and Floats 

C) Brushes and Pens 

_) Cabinets—Revolving 

() Card & Mat Board 

C) Cardwriters’ Materials 

C) Cash Carriers 

C] Chairs and Seats 

[) Color Lighting 

L_) Counters and Shelving 

(1) Crepe Papers 

[] Cutting Machines 

1) Decorative Papers 

0 Decalcomania 

(1) Display Furniture 

(1) Display Forms 

(1) Display Racks 

(1) Dividers—Show 
Window 

0) Drawings and 
Paintings 

0) Drawing Boards 

(J Exhibit Displays 

C) Fabrics and Trimmings 

Fixtures 

(1) Flags and Banners 

CL) Hammers—Window 

_) Lacquering Outfits 

(1) Lamp Coloring 

0) Lighting—Equipment 

(J Lithographed Displays 


0) Natural Foliage 

CL) Pageants and Exhibits 

(1) Plaques (Window) 

() Papier Mache 
Specialties 

CJ Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

C1 Plushes and Velours 

L) Price Cards—Tickets 

(J Price Ticket Holders 

L_] Reflectors 

1 Revolving Display 
Tables 

(1) Screens (Background) 

[) Socks—Window 

(1) Show Cards 

Show Card Schools 
Show Card Service 

C1) Show Card Supplies 

1) Show Cases 

[] Show Case Lighting 

(1) Signs—Card Holders 

(1) Signs—Brass—Bronze 

1) Signs—Electric 

L) Signs—Wood Letter 

CL) Stencil Outfits 

(1) Stock Posters 

1) Store Designing 

C1) Store Fronts 

L) Time Switches 

C} Valances 

1) Wall Board 

1) Wax Forms—Figures 

(1) Wickerware 
Specialties 

1) Window Displays 

1 Window Display 
Service 

C1) Window Drapes 

LC) Window Lighting 

CL] Window Shades 

[) Window Trimming 
Schools 

[1] Wood Carvings 


[1] Do You Wish a Copy of Their Catalog? 
[) Do You Plan to Remodel Your Store Soon? 
[] Do You Plan to Build a Store Soon? 


Name of Firm 














MAIL TO 


The DISPLAY WORLD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The beauty and symmetry of colonial furniture, china and silver are stressed in the above groups, which formed 
= A he “rR é . ~ + 4 ~ . > y : ¥ 
a part of an “Early American Fair” sponsored by Sterling & Welch, Cleveland. 


A COLONIAL 


("raftsmanship Display 


HEN the apparel stores are in the midst of 
their spring openings they engender an inter- 
est and enthusiasm in new styles and fabrics 
that go far toward stimulating business. It 

is not always easy to adapt a good promotional scheme 
developed in one field to the needs of another, but there 
is so much good in the spring opening idea that the 
Sterling & Welch Co., of Cleveland, determined to 
employ it in the exploitation of fashionable home fur- 
nishings. 

An “Early American Fair,” launched on March 31, 
was the form which their enterprise took. In it they 
evolved measures for focusing the attention of their 
city upon the beauty and symmetry of colonial crafts- 
manship in furniture, china, floor coverings, curtains, 
silver, pewter, lamps and pictures. Advertising in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the event heralded its approach 
and maintained interest during its pendency. Each day 
illustrations of colonial wares depicting Sterling & 
Welch merchandise appeared in space set off by an 
attractive hand-lettered head which was carried through- 
out the series. 

The popularity of mountaineer weaving and tufting 


and the vogue for hooked rugs manifested in late 
months were seized upon as means of attraction. A 
demonstration of the process followed in hand manu- 
facture of these goods brought throngs of visitors to 
the store. 

The fair was planned to extend over a two-week 
period beginning March 31 and ending April 12. All 
departments participated, including furniture, silver- 
ware, rugs, draperies, curtains, lamps, china, glassware, 
pictures and gift items. The center aisle of the main 
floor was cleared from the front entrance back, through 
the light well, a distance measuring approximately 350 
feet by 40 feet, and Display Manager Van Luit 
arranged appropriate groupings of living room, dining 
room and bedroom furnishings. 

Two special events were planned—the art of candle- 
wicking bedspreads as shown by two women from the 
mountains of Georgia for the first three nights, and the 
second week a lecturer from Waverley Fabrics pre- 
sented a series of informai discussions of decorating 
problems. The windows carried out the fair by exploit- 
ing furniture and accessories in settings similar to those 
in the store. 
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Mt. Rock Display Contest 


Awards Will Be Given for Best Window Campaign— 
Not for Best Single Window 


NATION-WIDE window display contest has just been 

announced by Levy Bros. & Adler-Rochester, Inc., to 
feature Mt. Rock Overcoats, in which $3,500 in cash prizes 
wil! be offered. When it is considered that the Mt. Rock 
franchise is enjoyed by only 700 retail dealers, the liberal 
prives offered become more pronounced. 
Juring the past two seasons this company has supplied 
alers with traveling displays of an educational nature 
which have been used most effectively by the best display- 
men in the windows of the very best of America’s men’s 
stores. Instead of supplying a new travel display this year, 
the same appropriation will be divided among the displaymen 
wh» have in the past given such wonderful cooperation in 
the sales exploitation of the now nationally-known Mt. Rock 
overcoats. 

It is felt that the creative ability and ingenuity of these 
displaymen will result in valuable ideas for promoting the 
sale of Mt. Rock overcoats and the manufacturers are willing 
to pay well for the best of them. The result is this $3,500 
campaign prize contest, including twenty-nine different cash 
prize awards, ranging from $750 down to $25, to be given 
to displaymen for the best window display campaigns worked 
out entirely from their own ideas for the promotion and 
sale of Mt. Rock garments. 

This contest is a radical departure from the usual display 
competition in that the prizes will be awarded for the best 
campaign over the two months’ period between October 1 
and December 10, and not for the best single window trim 
submitted. In addition $3 will be paid for each photograph 
of separate trim submitted. If a campaign comprises ten 
photos $30 will be paid. 

The prizes are as follows: Capital prize, $750 for the 
best campaign from any part of the country and regardless 
of size of city. Identical prizes will be given for two groups: 
Cities of more than 100,000 population and cities of less than 
100,000 population, as follows: First prize, $400; second 
prize, $300; third prize, $200; fourth prize, $100; fifth prize, 
five awards, $50 each; sixth prize, six awards, $25 each. 
The prize distribution makes it possible for the display 
manager in the smaller cities to compete on an equal basis 
with those in the larger cities, which eliminates the weakness 
of many display contests where no distinction was made for 
these two different groups of cities. 

This contest was planned by Williams-Marshall Displays, 
Chicago, who advise that full descriptive literature and fur- 
ther details may be obtained by writing the manufacturers 
at Rochester, N. Y. 


—_ 





Before returning home by the S.S. Paris on May 14, I. Eld- 
ridge, display manager for R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New 
York, who has been gleaning display ideas from England, 
France and Germany, stated that owing to initiation of new 
regulations by the Macy store he was unable to comment 
on the general situation and the trend of European display. 
The new regulations, he said, provide that buyers and others 
connected with the Macy concern shall not give interviews or 
express opinions for publication. 





\I Voelker, who has been with the H. C. Prange Com- 
pany, Sheboygan, Wis., in the capacity of window displayman, 
for a number of years, has been appointed manager of the 
Prange-Washburn Company store at Sturgeon Bay, the 
Company has just announced. Mr. Voelker will leave soon 
to ‘ake over his new responsibilities. 





E. Coleman, who has been with the National Bellas- 
Hess unit at Cumberland, Md., has been transferred to the 
new unit at Asheville, N. C. This is a new and thoroughly 
Moccrn store, open less than sixty days. 
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The F'ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Si aa Writers 
Easy to Handle and in Order 


Ask Any One of 20.000" sers 





Write for Catalog 52D 


oe & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 














WANTED 
Window Display Expert 


Responsible position with a large New 
England Retail Furniture Firm for a 
young man who can plan and arrange 
window displays. Must have more than 
average ability and be able to plan and 
carry through the display effects in 
three stores. Automobile required. 
Write full details, experience, age and 
salary expected. 


ADDRESS 


Cc. H. DE FOREST 


1330 Main St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














for = EFFECTS an AIR BRUSH 


Write for: 


[—) FREE 
Bulletins 


Showing New Improvements and 
Best Model for Your Work. 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


2173 N. CALIFORNIA AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRE 
CATALOG 


Write for it today. You'll get the surprise 
of your life! 
P. O. DRAWER 437D 


DICK BLICK CO. Galesburg, Ill. 






























BLICK’S NEW 








LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 














USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
AS YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 





DISPLAY 


DisPlay 
Woriad 


FOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 
Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





H. C. MENEFEE, President. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary. 
RAY E. FLANNIGAN, Editor. 





OUR PLATFORM 


. The Development of Window Display Advertising. 
. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer and Merchant. 
. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 
4. Practical Service to the Display Profession and Industry. 
5. Appreciation of Display’s Power in Merchandising. 
6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial Columns. 

The members of the display profession and industry and users 
of window display advertising are earnestly invited to submit manu- 
scripts and photographs for publication. Always give sufficient data 
to make the material of greatest value. Through the columns of 
DISPLAY WORLD your ideas, accomplishments, experiences and 
creations secure nation-wide recognition. Receipt of all material 
acknowledged promptly. When requested, manuscript and photographs 
are returned, but the publishers assume no responsibility in connec- 
tion therewith. Publishers reserve the right to edit all manuscripts. 

Subscription Price, $3.00 Per Year 
50c Additional to Canada and Foreign Countries. 


Advertising Rates Upon Application. 
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EMOTION TRANSCENDS LOGIC 


Most people buy goods as a means to an end, and 
it is that objective that should be stressed in display 
and advertising. Goods should be secondary. 

Taking clothing as an example, the stout person 
wants to look slim; the thin one, broad-shouldered ; 
the short one, tall, and the elderly one, youthful. The 
advertiser or displayman who shows his audience the 
points of superiority of his product or the improved 
methods of manufacture is never as successful as the 
one who shows his prospect the benefits he will derive 
from the article if he buys it. 

It is important that displaymen remember that in- 
tellect is one of nature’s weakest gifts to man. He 
never acts on it alone, but must feel like doing a 
thing before he acts. This feeling comes through the 
emotions, not the intellect. 


The store display of riding habits which makes 
women desire the togs because they feel all eyes will 
be on them when they ride along the boulevard will 
be more successful than one that merely shows the 
excellent quality of the merchandise. It is the dis- 
playman’s problem to decide how to get an emotional 
appeal into the display. Whether it is to be done by 
suggesting the uses of merchandise by specially de- 
signed backgrounds, screens, or other methods, is 
something that must be worked out in each individual 
case. Play up the emotions and not the intellect if 
you would sell more goods. 
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WORLD 


A BETTER DAY FOR INSTALLATIONS 


One who has been a careful student of the progress 
and development of the business of installing window 
displays for national advertisers is impressed with 
the great progress that has been made. It is surpris- 
ing that the national advertiser may have his displays 
installed in the windows of his retail distributors 
throughout the country at comparatively small cost, 
a cost that is so low that it will put to shame the 
claims of most other advertising media employed in 
nationalizing the country’s consumer’s acceptance of 
the advertiser’s product. 


For a paltry sum the advertiser is in position to 
obtain the use of a dealer’s window for at least a 
seven days’ showing, and yet he does not fully cotn- 
prehend the value of this opportunity and its greater 
possibilities. 

The display service companies throughout the 
country are to be commended for the efficiency and 
dependability which they have been able to bring 
about in carrying on this work, in most instances 
without adequate profit rewards for the valuable serv- 
ice they are rendering. They are pioneering in a field 
that will in the not distant future become a more vital 
factor in the budgeting of all national advertising 
campaigns. 

It is this realization of the future of their calling 
that has kept the display service companies doggedly 
at their tasks, and for them and their faith and pa- 
tience, we are happy to think that this dawn of a new 
era for the window display installation business is on 
the horizon. To our national advertisers may we say, 
“Look to your dealers’ windows.” 


CAPITALIZING THE VALUE OF ART 


Much has been written of the contribution which 
art, particularly of the modern school, makes to dis- 
play. And much more could be written with pro- 
priety, for the last three or four years have brought 
to windows throughout the world a virility and a 
grace that could not be said to distinguish their 
predecessors. 

Public appreciation of the natural as well as the 
abstract has grown with each advance. What at first 
astounded the beholder has become commonplace and 
the oddities and vagaries of a befangled modernism 
imported and introduced without material thought 
about its reception have been accepted satisfactorily. 
Catching their breath, the windowmen, astonished by 
the passers’ reactions, have tempered and subdued 
their modernity and thus safeguarded the freedom in 
expression which this strange interlude afforded them. 

So much for art of the “arty” type. Alongside of 
it, stocky windows, sale windows, all sorts of wi:- 
dows, both good and bad, have run their course, @ll 
gradually returning to a sound and staple form of 
presentation. In 1930, perhaps, to a greater degree 
than at any time in the last five years, there is a de- 
mand for windows with strong merchandising qua'i- 
ties plus an artistic finish. The demand of the hour 
is for a middle course—an avoidance of the pitfalls 
of extremism. 
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Such a time should be propitious for utilization of 
art from a strictly merchandising standpoint. Such 
a conclusion has been reached by the Alvin Corpora- 
tion, manufacturers of fine silverware, in marketing 
their new Gainsborough patterns. 

Quality wares require quality displays, stamped 
with the insignia of quality. What could be more 
expressive of fine craftmanship and exquisite design 
than association with Gainsborough paintings? What 
cou'd more readily signify production for a select type 
of buyer? 

So it is that copies of famous Gainsborough paint- 
ings constitute the outstanding decoratives of Alvin’s 
Gainsborough displays. 





HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH THE WINDOW 


One of the things that has dumfounded window- 
men in the recent past is the vast difference between 
the appearance of displays and their photographs. 
Since contests have multiplied and the opportunities 
for demonstrating craft skill through these competi- 
tions have increased so largely there is widespread 
interest in window photography. 

Justly so. A good photograph means a chance at 
the prize money; a poor print simply turns thumbs 
down on the luckless entrant who sends it in. And 
often a window that catches the fancy of virtually 
every passer turns out to be a “flop” when photo- 
graphed. 

Why? Because the trimmer forgets the influence 
of light upon color—because he forgets that photog- 
raphy simply records the difference in degree of 
depth or lightness of color. ‘ Lighting plays a heavy 
role in window photography—a role often given scant 
consideration. Arrangement of the goods may be 
perfect for presentation to the viewer—and hopeless 
from the standpoint of the photographer. 

What are the principles to be followed in prepar- 
ing displays for the camera? Charles Pickard has 
answered the query in detailed fashion in the current 
DISPLAY WORLD. Pickard turns the spotlight on 
the problem and reveals all of the quirks and handi- 
caps confronting the displayman. 

His discussion is taken from a recent address to 
a British display club. It comes to DISPLAY 
WORLD through the cooperation of European dis- 
play bodies. It represents the painstaking effort 
exerted to bring to its readers the best in information 
and instruction from all parts of the western world. 





PRIZE WINNERS SHREVEPORT CONTESTS 


THE full lists of the prize winners in the photo contests 
~ conducted by the recent Southern Display Men’s Associa- 
tion at Shreveport contains the following names and awards: 
Class 1.—First prize, Ed Rose, Harris Hahlo Co., Houston, 
Texas ; second prize, E. Van Johnson, Sanger Bros., Dallas, 
Texas; third prize, John Stiff, J. Goldsmith & Sons Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
‘ Class 2.—First prize, R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Charlotte, N. 
C.; second prize, Joe Bronsing, New Brys, Memphis, Tenn.; 
third prize, C. C. Batson, W. T. Fountain’s, Greenwood, Miss. 
. Class 3.—First prize, B. E. Chester, Monnig’s, Fort Worth, 
eras, 
_ Class 4.—First prize, B. E. Chester, Monnig’s, Fort Worth, 
Pexas ; second prize, Jack Ralston, Levy Bros., Houston, 
Texas; third prize, R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Class 5.—First prize, Ed Rose, Harris Hahlo Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas; second prize, B. E. Chester, Monnig’s, Fort 
Worth, Texas; third prize, R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Charlotte, 
Ne: 

Class 6.—First prize, Ed Rose, Harris Hahlo Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas; second prize, Jack Ralston, Levy Bros., Houston, 
Texas; third prize, C. C. Batson, W. T. Fountain’s, Green- 
wood, Miss. 

Class 7.—First prize, Joe Bronsing, New Brys, Memphis, 
Tenn.; second and third prizes, W. L. McCurry, Hearne D. G. 
Co., Shreveport, La. of 

Class 8.—First prize, Jack Ralston, Levy Bros., Houston, 
Texas; second prize, R. K. Henry, Efirds’, Charlotte N. C.; 
third prize, Ed Rose, Harris Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas. 

Class 9.—First, second and third prizes, Ed Rose, Harris 
Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas. 

Class 10.—First prize, M. G. Bateman, Sanger Bros., Fort 
Worth, Texas; second prize, Jack Ralston, Levy Bros., Hous- 
ton, Texas; third prize, Ed Rose, Harris Hahlo Co., Houston, 
Texas. 

Class 11—First prize, Joe Bronsing, New Brys, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Class 12.—First prize, R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Charlotte, N. C.; 
second prize, Joe Bronsing, New Brys, Memphis, Tenn.; third 
prize, Everett W. Quintrell, The Elder & Johnston Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Class 13.—First prize, Ed Rose, Harris Hahlo Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas; second prize, B. E. Chester, Monnig’s, Fort 
Worth, Texas; third prize, Jack Ralston, Levy Bros., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Class 14—First prize, R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Charlotte, 
N. C.; second prize, B. E. Chester, Monnig’s, Fort Worth, 
Texas; third prize, Joe Bronsing, New Brys, Memphis, Tenn. 

Class 15.—First prize, E. Ted Joyce, M. Levy Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; second prize, M. G. Bateman, Sanger Bros., Fort 
Worth, Texas; third prize, E. Van Johnson, Sanger Bros., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Class 16—First prize, Morris Goldstein, E. H. A. Davis, 
Fort Worth, Texas; second prize, B E.. Chester, Monnig’s, 
Fort Worth, Texas; third prize, T. Willard Jones, Phelps 
Shoe Co., Shreveport, La. 

Class 17.—First prize, Jack Ralston, Levy Bros., Houston, 
Texas. 

Class 18.—First and second prizes, Jack Ralston, Levy 
Bros., Houston, Texas. 

Class 19—Second prize, Everett, W. Quintrell, The Elder 
& Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio; third prize, C. C. Batson, 
W. T. Fountain’s, Greenwood, Miss. 

Class 20.—First prize, J. W. Pickle, Texas Electric Service 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Class 21—First prize, Joe Bronsing, New Brys, Memphis, 
Tenn.; second prize, C. C. Bullard, Johnson Furniture Co., 
Shreveport, La.; third prize, B. E. Chester, Monnig’s, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Class 22.—First prize, Joe Bronsing, New Brys, Memphis, 
Tenn. ; second and third prizes, C. C. Bullard, Johnson Furni- 
ture Co., Shreveport, La. 

Class 23.—First and second prizes, E. Van Johnson, San- 
ger Bros., Dallas, Texas; third prize, Joe Bronsing, New 
Brys, Memphis, Tenn. 

Class 24.—First prize, Joe Bronsing, New Brys, Memphis, 
Tenn.; second prize, Everett W. Quintrell, The Elder & 
Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio; third prize, R. K. Henry, Efird’s, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Class 25.—First prize, E. Van Johnson, Sanger Bros., 
Dallas, Texas; second and third prizes, R. K. Henry, Efird’s, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Class 26.—First prize, M. G. Bateman, Sanger Bros., Fort 
Worth, Texas; second prize, W. L. McCurry, Hearne D. G 
Co., Shreveport, La. 

Class 28.—First prize, E. Ted Joyce, M. Levy Co., Shreve- 
port, La. 

Class 29.—First prize, T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Class 30.—First prize, Joe Bronsing, New Brys, Memphis, 


(Continued on page 73) 
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N: 
A Monthly Thumbnail Sketch of An Outstanding 
Figure in the Display Profession ais 
. 
E. WHITE No. 63—E. WHITE € 
Display Manager, The Vogue, Pe 
Chattanooga, Tenn. - 
Don’t be afraid to get your hands ‘messed up.’ Don't E. 
be afraid to ask questions and find out why things are z 
AM one of the army boys who are, yearly, being done; if you have any suggestions to offer, offer We 
leaving the old mule hitched ‘to the gate post them, and don’t nurse a grouch if they are not accepted. a“ 
and seeking something different as a means “Read every periodical RLS displays, and oath 
of living,” says E. White, display manager for don t overlook the advertising in such newspapers as - 
the “Vogue,” Chattanooga, Tenn. “This was back in the New York Times. They contain the season's latest St. 
1918, and my first job was in the Woolworth store fashions. This information you must have sooner or oa 
Portsmouth, Va. later. he ~ 
“It so happened that one of my first tasks was to “Get a complete card-writing course for home study, = 
keep the assistant manager well supplied with glassware and practice tall it hurts! It takes patience, but to be ne 
(he was putting in a glassware window). After some able to write cards well will make you better fitted, toe pt 
two hoyrs of washing tumblers, fruit jars, etc., the your first position as displayman. pe. 
window was completed. Evidently that last tier of “Don’t ‘gripe’ about the fact that you are under- _ 
shelves was somewhat out of place, for when he closed paid. The boss knows it—he's had your job. Be proud ees 
the door the whole ‘works’ fell in. That crash, though of your job, whatever it may be; remember, there's tis 
somewhat expensive to the store, was valuable to me, someone who would like to have it. If you soil a dress, _ 
inasmuch as it taught me to be careful. or break a bottle of perfume, = me cuginy pnp’ a 
“In time I was given the job of ‘dressing’ windows. immediately and don’t try to lie out of it. He'll think 
I liked it and often envied the boys who trimmed for more of you for it. - 
the department stores in Norfolk and Portsmouth, “T could offer several more ‘don'ts,’ but these few, r 
thinking at all times what a ‘cinch’ they had. But later I if observed, will aid greatly the future success of some * 
found it wasn’t so much of a cinch after all. beginner in the display profession. : = 
“T placed my application with every store of any ' “In conclusion, I might say that the DISPLAY ; 
size at all, and finally the call came from the largest WORLD has given me a world of assistance in my ent 
department store in either city, though I wasn’t aware work, and that I shall be more than glad to recommend na 
of the fact that the display department of Miller, Rhoads it most highly to anyone in the display world. = 
& Schwartz was headed by the nationally-known display PI: 
expert, Mr. W. Z. Coy, who, if you will recall, carried ; ; , — 
away about twenty first prizes at the I. A. D. M. con- Color Lighting in Stores Str 
vention, also the sweepstakes, and was barred from (Continued from page 53) a 
entering any more contests for two or three years. So RESUMABLY natural light does not have much & 
I received my reai training from him, for which I am. effect on color alteration in store windows. But Let 
very grateful. . ; atmospheric conditions, fogs and smoke may interfere. = 
“Tn November, 1925, I was appointed display man- The day was cloudy and the light which was projected 
ager of the Vogue, where it have been since, This 1S from: ‘tie angle C transmitted an orange tone to the $6 
a store whose executives believe in window displays, colors of the objects in range. Had the air been foggy, il} 
and do very, very little newspaper advertising ; a store a crimson tone would have been transmitted. in 
that never uses the word ‘special,’ discontinued ‘sales’ Dominant colored lights were also tried from the de 
three years ago (including ‘anniversary sales’) ; a store angle D. ol 
whose executives never ‘gripe’ about display expendi- Colored lamps are popular and are in use in many af 
tures—in short, an organization with which I am proud store windows. Any color on any goods in a window su 
to be connected. illuminated with colored lights is liable to a change in tr 
“A little advice for the young man who expects to any kind of artificial light enclosed in a colored globe. Vi 


become a displayman—from my personal experience: 


any shade, because little white light comes from it. 
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ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
an! largest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
Na: onal Advertisers. 





,USTIN, TEXAS—Livingston Display Service, 1013 Blanco St. 





LIRMINGHAM, ALA—NALL & NALL. The oldest and largst dis- 
play service in the south. Three branches, covering Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. Twenty-one 
reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about NALL & NALL 
w!)idows.,. 





SOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Theodore B. Benice, 47 Butler Ave. The largest 
and least expensive guaranteed display and distributing service in 
Western New York. 





CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
i4 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. llth 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how good. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 











Covers 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 





DETROIT MICH,—Wayne Services are owned and controlled by 
R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. For information, 
please address Detroit Window Display Service, 438 East Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. 
Toledo Window Display Service, care of Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co., 332 Summit Sts., Toledo, Ohio, G. M. Shanks, manager. Wayne 
Window Display Service, 1018 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
F. R. McCann, manager. 





FREDERICK, MD.—Frederick Advertising and Display Co. We 
cover Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—Advo-System, 488 Main Street. Complete 
window display and house-to-house distribution services, covering the 
entire state. Try the Advo Service. Once—always. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 


Place. Warehouse 184 llth St. J. Harry Bayley. 


_ MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE, 1920 Vliet 
Street. Not only RELIABLE and MODERN, but: EFFICIENT, 
RESPONSIBLE and ORGANIZED, backed by 11. years’ experience 


of our executive. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of sood will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 
LeCoss, general manager. 
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NEW JERSEY—Jentzen’s Window Dressing Service, 772 40th St., 
North Bergen, N. J. Geo. H. Jentzen, Mgr. Expert crepe paper 
installations for national advertisers. All work guaranteed. 





NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
het have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—NALL & NALL, 823 Perdido St. The oldest 
and jargst display service in the south. Three branch offices, covering 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. 
[wenty-one 1eliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about Nall 
& Nall windows. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 

vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C. Branches at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Ok!iahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1125 West Twenty-ninth St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryan DispJay Service, Broad and Station 
Sts. Hugh J. Ryan, Pres. & Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh 
and 60 surrounding towns. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 


Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 























SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service, 
507 Nebraska St. A reliable service covering a productive market. 
Quotations upon request. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Window Display Service, 403 East 
Fourth South St. . W. Reynolds, manager. Chosing the location 
and making the installation as if we were the advertiser paying the 
bill ourselves. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 


WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 








R. B. Bayley, 
Covering 








Distinctive displays. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. 





Sometimes this change improves the looks of the 
color and sometimes it has a reverse effect. All objects 
illiminated by daylight reflect some white light, which 
in turn preserves the color of the object. That is, it 
dees not tend to change it perceptibly. But colors of 
obiects illuminated by colored lights are differently 
atiected. Yellow lights made the blonde hair of the 
subject a more tense yellow. The red threads in the 
trousers resembled orange. A blue light falling on a 
Viclet object which he presented produced a cyan blue. 
-\i.d so on thorugh a list of differently colored lights 


on variously colored objects. Just what effect colored 
lights are going to have on colored merchandise in a 
window can be determined easily by looking at the 
objects through pieces of colored glass, just as land- 
scapes are sometimes observed through colored eye 
glasses. 





The N. J. Groves Advertising Service, of Joplin, Mo., re- 
ports that it is completing campaigns for the Airmint Cor- 
poration and Lucky Strike Cigarettes. These displays are 
being installed in Joplin, Webb City and Carthage, Mo. 
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HE Lamson & Hubbard Company, for over 
half a century one of New England’s pre- 
eminent establishments, recently opened to 
the public a new and beautiful store in their 

own six-story building at 304 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Set between two conservative old buildings is this new, 
narrow, light brown building. The front seems to be 
all windows, and there are many, but the illusion is 
caused by the steel framework in which they are 
encased. 

The show windows in front jut in and out in mod- 
ernistic manner. The arcadé above is a tremendous 
piece of work, intricately and colorfully worked out in 
carved stained glass, executed by the artist Charles J. 
Konnick. Bordering the tops of the windows are 
medallions of the various fur-bearing animals. Above 
on the arcade are pictured two very sophisticated ladies 
being waited on by two little sales girls who are hold- 
ing up ermine wraps. In the middle above the door is 
a polar bear scene. 

The motif of the striking Boylston Street facade, 
which is of modern style, is of pilasters and simple 
parapet of rich Mankato stone which frames an almost 
entire mass of glass, the floors being marked by panels 
of black carved glass. This arrangement gives to the 
interior of the building unfailing light. The stone used 
is a natural stone quarried in Minnesota, and the Lam- 
son & Hubbard building is one of a few on the eastern 
seaboard to make use of it. 
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The show windows are indirectly lighted by the most 
modern methods of cove and concealed daylight lamps, 
as are the entire selling floors. 

The necessary, useful show cases and tabourets have 
been made interesting by geometric patterns of Aus. 
tralian walnut inlaid at angles. Dull gold kid for up- 
holstery. on occasional chairs carries out the gold touches 
that give a glint to relative patterns in furnishings, 
mural designs and the doors of the elevator. Even 
going up or down cannot be prosaic, because Lamson 
& Hubbard included the elevators in a designing work: 
manship that harmonizes completely. 

The building is six stories high and runs through to 
Providence Street, with an entrance on that street 
facing the Hotel Statler. It was erected at a cost of 
$300,000. Three of the floors are given over to the 
selling of goods, and on the others are located the execu- 
tive offices, factory and work rooms and storage rooms, 
There are 12,000 feet of selling space in the building. 

One finds on entering the store that the modernistic 
manner is being carried throughout the whole store. 
On the first floor are millinery and coats ; on the second, 
furs, and on the third, dresses. On the third floor at 
the front, glimpsed through arches from the dress de- 
partment, is a room which is to be transformed into an 
art gallery. 

All the furnishings and woodwork are of African 
walnut, with the grain of the wood very cleverly manip- 
ulated to make converging designs. The lighting, which 
causes a soft glow over the whole area, is the indirect 
cove lighting ingeniously contrived to give the impres- 
sion of daylight coming in from the middle of the ceil- 
ing. The floors are all cork in attractive block design. 

The street floor is devoted to jewelry accessories, 
millinery and cloth coats. The second floor is entirely 
for furs. 

A feature of the fur department is the fitting or 
selling rooms, which are large and generously mirrored, 
lighted in such a way that all defects are immediately 


An interior view of the new Boston store of Lamson & Hubbard. Indirect lighting sheds a soft 
glow on furnishings and woodwork of African walnut. 
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Merchants—picture your store with the 
attractive front shown below. Picture 
it standing among the old-fashioned 
fronts that line your block...a fashion 
beacon...a display of style...a prom- 
ise of attractive service and quality 
merchandise within. 


















Modernistic front of new Lamson & Hubbard store. 








perceived. No selling will be done on the floor, but in 
the little rooms where the saleswomen will display the 
merchandise to their customers. On the third floor the Hundreds ... perhaps thousands of 
walls are lined with racks of dresses, but they are en- — pass pe int = nie 
closed in cases ‘with glass doors. . sali na ‘euurdniie be tiie ro 

The Boylston Street front of this floor is given over of tue: 
for use as an art gallery. Theophile Schneider, presi- ihr soe 
dent of the Lamson & Hubbard Company, is an artist __ bet us build you a smart, nahh ne 
of no mean ability. Painting is his hobby, and it is his Pn to the ner of a i aa 
idea that this large space can be used by the artists of pie nat ea at Spe 
Boston to display their work. Mr. Schneider will make ccuumaaaa sceamliiaia ewes ri 
a display of his paintings, and he has invited other Au lina POR Se San 
Boston artists to make use of the gallery. It is his 
intention to have a different display of pictures by Bos- 
ton painters each week. 

The fur storage and delivery room is in the base- 
ment. On the fourth floor are located the executive 
offices ,and the factory and work rooms are on the fifth 
and sixth floors. On the roof there is a penthouse, 
where the fur cleaning is done. A large elevator, done 
in bronze; after the modern style, runs to each floor. 
Heavy bronze doors give entrance from each floor. The 
architect was Isidor Richmond, of Boston, and the 
builders L. P. Soule & Son Company, of Boston. 
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[s the growing trend for the use of fine woods and 


veneers the Decorative Plant Co. of New York 
City in its arterafts department has made a number 
of distinguished installations recently. Amongst these 


was the newly decorated specialty store of Goodwin's Kawneer 


in Srooklyn, N. Y., shown in these illustrations. 























‘n the design and completion of this work great STORE FRONTS 
atteation was directed to securing light, cheerful Manufacturers of The Kawneer Co., 2708 Front St., Niles, Mich. 
effects during the day and for illumination through canine Send FREE Book, ““Modern Store Fronts for 
bui't-in glass transparencies, for the evening displays. STORE FRONTS, Beiter Display. 

j ° ° ° . - . . ame 

'0 give an indication of the interesting range of © DOORS AND) 4 = ik SRE 
Ma‘crials used in the Goodwin windows, it is to be weuuou City ‘oe 
noicd that American maple and satinwood were used Br ss 1 Rs acai 
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eres Display Service, Chicago, held a dinner meeting 
for its trimmers Monday, May 12, at the Lake Shore Athletic 
Club. The purpose of this meeting was to celebrate the suc- 
cess obtained in their new “Photographing Checking Up 
System” and to further explain details about this system to 
the trimmers. 

R. A. Stafford of the Agfa Ansco Corporation rendered a 
talk regarding photographing in general. H. L. Deutsch and 
V. B. Russell, both of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
~ showed a film picturing various uses of crepe paper. Louis 
Burman, representative of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, explained and talked about the Fisher Display Insur- 
ance Club Plan, in which fifteen men are now: enrolled. J. 
Fred Howe of Gary, Ind., sat in as a guest. 

Messrs. Sol and Irving Fisher were present as always, 
and had “little talks” for the boys. The former announced 
that this“was the inauguration of a regular monthly dinner 
meeting. 

Afters the meeting all present visited the Lake Shore 
Athletic Club Swimming Pool and: participated in water 
sports. A good time”~was had by all. 





NE of the most successful young services in the Americas 

was established last winter in Calgary, Alberta, by the 
Rocky Mountain Display Service, headed by N. Bailis. In 
the period that has since elapsed this concern has handled 
campaigns for over thirty-five clients, involving the follow- 
ing concerns: 

Rountree, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Gibson, Paterson, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man.; Lever Bros., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.; Gillette 
Razor Blade Co., Montreal, P. Q.; Cheramy, Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q.; Houbigant, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q.; J. B. Williams Co. 
(Canada), Ltd., Montreal, P: 0.:.C. E. Frosst:&- Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q.; Pinaud, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; A. Wander, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Sterling Products, Ltd., Windsor, Ont.; 
Blue Ribbon Tea Co., Calgary, Alta.; Canada- Dry Ginger 
Ale Co., Edmonton, Alta.; Calgary Brewing and Malting Co., 
Calgary, Alta.; Palm Dairies, Ltd., Calgary, Alta.; Standard 
Brands, Ltd., Calgary, Alta.; California Packing Corporation, 


DISPLAY 


Dinner meeting of the Fisher Display Service, Chicago, to celebrate the success of the photographic 
Check-up system. 
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San Francisco. - (Through Brokers L. P. Mason & Co., Cal- 
gary, Alta.) 

An alliance with the service operated in Edmonton by 
Percy Bernard enables Bailis and his associates to provide 
coverage for advertisers of most of the rich and prosperous 
prairie region of Western Canada. 





HE use of color in window displays was the subject o! a 
talk by H.W. Butterfield, display director of ‘the Brooklyn 
Edisoit Company, before the Show Window Display School. 
This meeting was the second of five weekly meetings jor 
electrical dealers of Greater New York sponsored by the 
Electrical Association of New York and held at the Westirg- 
house Lighting Institute, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Mr. Butterfield, an authority on window, displays that 
attract pedestrians to store windows and urge them to biy, 
gave the following six rules for applying color to displays; 

1. Focus the color to the main product in the display, 

2. The focus point does not always need to be in the 
center of the window. 

3. Window displays can be made to appear changed by 
merely changing the color schemes. 

4. A variation of height in the construction details adds 
to the effectiveness of colored window displays. 

5. Never use more than one primary color in the scheme 
of the window display, but as many tints, shades, and 
secondary colors of this color can be used. 

6. Use the same colors that manufacturers specify with 
their window trims because they have studied the problem 
for each particular product and know what colors are best 
for the season and product. 





Ben J. Millward, manager of the display section main- 
tained by Wyman, Partridge & Co., Minneapolis, and secre- 
tary of the Minneapolis Association of Display Men, is re- 
covering from a siege of sickness that confined him to his 
home for five weeks. 





R. B. Johnson, formerly display manager for Stern & 
Mann, Canton, Ohio, has returned to the east and is now 
located at Hollis, Long Island. 





Effective June 1, 1930, the main office of the Southern 
Window Display Service and Sales Company was moved to 
Room 404, First National Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C.,, 
where they will operate under the name of Southern Window 
Display Service and Sales, Inc. In their larger quarters they 
will be better able to serve their many accounts in North 
and South Carolina. All branch office locations remain the 
same. 
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108 S. Washington Ave. 
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DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 





cn eS 





CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
369 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


CINCINNATI 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 


San Diego 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 








J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 


“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


and Neighboring Territory 





Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 


Efficient and Reliable Service—Tel. 4448-J. 
HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 


Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 
WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 
and Surrounding Territory fe 
Southwest Display Service 
Wichita, Kansas 











DETROIT 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 

R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 

of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 


925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National Advertisers. 
Fire Insurance Carried for Your Protection. 
WEBER’S PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 
Office: 29 Kentucky Avenue 
Warehouse: 113 S. Capitol Avenue 


CORNING, N. Y. 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


Window displays designed, built and installed. We cater to the 
fastidious. Used displays bought and sold. What can you use or 
what have you? No contract too small for us to be interested in. 
SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE STUDIO 

87 West Market Street, Corning, New York 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL _ 


A high-class, dependable organization—guaranteed by 
years of window display service for leading national 
advertisers. 


TWIN CITY DISPLAY COMPANY 
J. Earle Kemp, Pres. 
2526 Nicollet Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
FERRYMAN ART STUDIOS 
17 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Longacre 9439 
Unusual Displays for Windows, Interiors, Exhibitions, 
Specializing on Chain Store Needs. 
F. REVERZ FERRYMAN 














Minneapolis, Minn. 











Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 





Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 


The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 


Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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Decorative Plant Co. installation at Goodwin’s, Brooklyn. Valances consist of part wood and part glass. 


Store Equipment 
(Continued from page 69) 


in conjunction with woods known as zebra and breingo 
imported from South Africa. The valances consist 
of part wood and part glass. On the frosted glass 
transparancies, may be noted the use of appliqued 
walnut flowers and foliage of satinwood, which is 
unique im idea and design. 

These striking backgrounds offer a fit setting for 
the comprehensive range of merchandise handled by 
this popular Brooklyn specialty shop. 





TANTON-FREDERICK, a new shop for men and 
women, located at 1331 Fifth Avenue, Seattle, 
Wash., opened up for business on Tuesday, April 9. 
The architecture throughout is decidedly modern. The 
front consists of two large L-shaped and one oblong 
island window, allowing plenty of room to approach the 
one-door entrance. The window backgrounds are of 
wood panels running to the ceiling, so arranged and 
finished to bring out a modern design and strong grain 
effect. They are open end windows hung with heavy 
black plush portieres, which are left divided, giving view 
to the inside of the store. 

The window display fixtures are of wood of Holly- 
wood design in ebony and brushed nickel, which make 
a very beautiful contrast to the background, yet har- 
monizing with the decorative motif. 

The interior is wood paneled throughout with black 
and silver trimming. Here and there about the walls 
are tall frosted glass insert panels carrying a modern 
picture and lighted from behind. 


The floor space is divided into several rooms or spe- 
cialty shops, where each particular line of merchandise 
is featured, while over the archway of the men’s and 
women’s group of shops is a highly colored modernistic 
painting symbolizing the distinction. 


S. T. Willard is display manager for this new store, 
and, judging from his opening displays, this store should 
go a long way in creating something new in modern 
merchandising. 





ANNOUNCES COURSE IN MERCHANDISE DISPLAY 


HE presentation of merchandise according to sound 

psychological principles, with special emphasis on mer- 
chandising through window and interior displays, will be 
the subject of a course of instruction at the MacLeod Insti- 
tute, opening formally in September. O. C. MacLeod, Jr. 
head of the MacLeod Studios, 191 Canal Street, will direct 
the course. Mr. MacLeod has been giving a course in display 
at New York University for the past five years. 


“The principal stress,” according to Mr, MacLeod, “will 
be on the dramatizing of merchandise, whether it be a bar 
of soap or a grand piano, through the use of colors and 
forms. Modern art has set a whole new tempo for modern 
display merchandising, and the successful merchant will be 
the one who uses the new rhythms and colors to their full ad- 
vantage. The institute will aim to give a thorough grounding 
in display merchandising, at the same time giving free rein 
to the development of the individual talent.” 

The institute will offer one course to beginners in display, 
employees of retail and manufacturing houses, and_ those 
who wish to enter the display field. This course will feature 
individual instruction, and will run for an indefinite number 
of weeks, depending upon the aptness of the student. Special 
attention will be paid to the exhibitions of modern adver- 
tising and display art which will be current in New Yirk 
through the year. Another brief, intensive course will be 
open to executives who wish to obtain in a week’s time a 
thorough acquaintance with display principles and technique. 





The Glass Container Association of America has an- 
nounced a nation-wide window display contest featuring 
prizes for retail grocers who display foods in glass con- 
tainers. 





E. T. Murray, formerly display manager for the Hoffman 
Beverage Company, is now in charge of sales for the New 
Jersey Window Display Service, Montclair, N. J. 





A detailed account of the I. A. D. M. Convention in Chi- 
cago will be carried in the July issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 
Don’t miss it. 
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Shreveport Prize Winners 
(Continued from page 65) 


‘enn.; second prize, E. Van Johnson, Sanger Bros., Dallas, 
fexas; third prize, M. G. Bateman, Sanger Bros., Fort Worth, 
"exas. 

Class 31.—First prize, R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Charlotte, N. 
.: second prize, T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Co., Shreve- 
ort, La.; third prize, Ed Rose, Harris, Hahlo Co., Houston, 
‘Texas. 

Class 32.—First prize, R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Charlotte, 
N. C.; second prize, Joe Bronsing, New Brys, Memphis, 
Tenn.; third prize, E. Van Johnson, Sanger Bros., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Class 33.—First prize, Joe Bronsing, New Brys, Memphis, 
fenn.; second prize, E. Van Johnson, Sanger Bros., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Class 34.—First and second prizes, W. L. McCurry, Hearne 
D. G. Co., Shreveport, La. 

Class 35.—First prize, W. L. McCurry, Hearne D. G. Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Class 36.—First, second and third prizes, W. L. McCurry, 
Hearne D. G. Co., Shreveport, La. 


Classes 37, 38 and 39.—No entries. 

Class 40.—First, second and third prizes, Ed Rose, Harris 
Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas. 

Honorable Mention—R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Charlotte, N. 
C. Barred on account of store name. 


SPEED CONTEST WINNERS 


Millinery.—First place, J. J. Ambrose, I. M. Weils Co., 
Dallas, Texas; second place, Fairchild, Palace, Monroe, La.; 
third place, John Stiff, J. Goldsmiths & Sons Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Men’s Ensemble.—First place, Morris Goldstein, E. H. 
A. Davis, Fort Worth, Texas; second place, Ed Rose, Har- 
ris, Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas; third place, J. J. Ambrose, 
I. M. Weils Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Grand Prize.—(Tie, silver loving cup awarded to both.) 
Ed Rose, Harris Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas, 145 points, and 
Joe Bronsing, New Brys, Memphis, Tenn., 145 points; second 
grand prize, R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Charlotte, N. C., 110 points ; 
third grand prize, W. L. McCurry, Hearne D. G. Co.,'Shreve- 
port, La., 95. points. 





WHEELER DISCUSSES LIGHTING TOPIC 


The displayman should consider light as one of his win- 
dow’s essential properties, in the opinion of Edward W. 
Wheeler, illuminating engineer of the Reflector and Illuminat- 
ing Company, Chicago. In an address on the subject before 
members of the Chicago Display Men’s Club, Wheeler said: 


“He should take it, use it, work it into his displays. Not 
too often perhaps, but now and then he should work colored 
light into his displays. Light attracts, but colored light at- 
tracts more, when wisely used. Colored light attracts proba- 
bly most of all because of the novelty of it. It is different, 
and compels interest. It is not wise to use it week after 
week, because the novelty will wear off, but when used 
sparingly and, by all means, skillfully, colored light has a 
pronounced effect on stimulating the attention-compelling 
power of the window. 


“Colored light attracts,’ Mr. Wheeler said, “but very sel- 
dom enhances the appearance of merchandise. Very often, 
‘he effectiveness of the color tint and attractiveness of pat- 
‘ern design are destroyed under colored light. It is not un- 
sual to see a show window illuminated with white light and 
having two or three garments in the window spotted out in 
olored light. If it is desired to work colored light into the 
indow, a better way would be to flood the entire window 
vith colored light and spot out the important items in the 
indow with white light. Besides presenting the important 
ticle in its own natural color, this method. has another 
“'stinet advantage. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A MODERNE LINE-UP 
SURE TO Win! 


This champion team of Onli-Wa Maple and Walnut 
Fixtures will step right up and score more sales for 
you during the Summer. It’s YOUR team .. . look 
it over! Write today for Catalog 17, just off the press. 


| MT 


NO. 712 NO. 702 
Moderne Table Moderne Pedestal 








ease neat aRtgin 2) 
NO. 700 
Base and Standard 





NO. 181 
NO. 748 Hose Top 
Card Holder 





NO. 747 
Card Holder 





The largest factory 
in America devoted 
exclusively to manu- 
facture of wood win- 
dow display fixtures. 














MAIL THE 
COUPON TODAY 
i ee ee 
The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., 

St. Paul Ave., Dept. D. W., Dayton, O. 

Gentlemen: Please send Catalog No. 17 on Moderne Walnut 

and Maple Fixtures—just off the press. 


NO. 773 
Accessory Unit 


IMEQIMLHWA FIXTURE CO 


Dept. D. W. 
St. Paul Ave.. DAYTON, OHIO 


Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York City 








Members of National Display Equipment Association 
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A variety of layouts and lettering is used in this group of cards by John H. Gray. 


Constant Study Brings Success 


In This Age of Rapidly Changing Tastes, No Show Card Writer 
Can Sit Back and Loaf Without Fear of Failure 


By JOHN H. GRAY 
Display Mgr., Ransom Dry Goods Co., Coshocton, Ohio 


ET Right at it, but Get at it RIGHT’” is a 

good slogan for the fellow who wants to be 

a successful card writer or displayman. No 

doubt the readers of this article have seen 

many show cards that get at it, but fail to get at it right. 

They are concrete examples of what a good show card 

should not be. The observing card writer can see in 

his daily observations many of these display card 

atrocities, made by amateur and professional alike. 

Poor composition, poor layout, poor color combinations, 

poor lettering—in fact, not a single redeeming feature 

that would entitle them to consideration by any thinking 

merchant. They are just a waste of good show card 
stock. 

For the amateur there is always an excuse for poor 

work, but for the professional, never. I recall one pro- 


fessional displayman and card writer, who has been in 
the field for upward of twenty years, whose cards are 
worse than an amateur’s. For him there is no excuse, 
for he has failed to learn even the fundamentals of a 
show card. 

The writer is not one of the “know-it-alls,” but 
is always ready to learn more and put new ideas into 
practice. A young man graduating from college after 
receiving his diploma, said, ‘Well, sir, I have finished 
my studies.” The dean said, “Oh, you have! I have 
just begun to study.” Isn’t that true of display and 
card writing? We who have had years of training are 
just beginning to study. New styles, new merchandise 
and new seasons need new means of expression in your 
card work. 

Spring is the sweetest time of the year in every 
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clime, and has great appeal to all of us. The man who 
can draw has an advantage over the one who cannot. 
The writer has a displayman friend in Chicago who, 
since reading one of my articles, has decided he wanted 
to learn to draw, that he might give his thoughts an 
«venue of expression. For the man who feels he cannot 
aiiord an art course, the libraries offer an opening for 
a study of art. Even the small libraries have books on 
awing and paintng that you may have for the asking. 

In connecton with this article I am presenting a 
w cards with the spring motive in mind, and with the 
ijea that they may be helpful to some struggling, ambi- 
fous card writer. 


Card No. 1. A pen and brush combination with lots 
vi border. A little highly colored scene in magenta, 
| cht lavender, mauve, green, yellow, and dark brown. 
|.ettering with pen in black outlined in pale green and 
lavender. Tan mottled card stock. 

Card No. 2. Purple card with violets and candles. 
order in yellow and orange, church yellow and orange, 
white highlight. Trees green with green and yellow in 
fields. Lettering white with black outline and shade. 

Card No. 3. Green mottled stock. Pen lettering 
outlined with brush in orange. Pictorial in blue, green, 
yellow and brown, with triple outline in black, magenta 
and orange, with vertical stripes in orange and lavender. 

Card No. 4. Spring woolens in orchid with pale 
yellow outline, white highlight, made with brush. “Are 
here” in salmon with white highlight. Spring pictorial, 
brush in orchid, pale lavender, green and pale orange. 
Tree in dark brown with highlights in light tan and 
shaded with brown tinted with black. Green stock with 
outline in tan. 

Card No. 5. Mottled card in pale green and orchid, 
with background of real pale lavender. Modernistic 
design in three shades of green with orange outlines. 
Leaves green with yellow-green veins. Stems brown, 
flower yellow, yellow-orange and magenta. Lettering 
orange and magenta outlined with orange and yellow. 

Card No. 6. Spring design in blue, pink, yellow, 
green and pale yellow. “Spring” in pink with white 
outline. “Easter Hats” pale pink letters with green 
outline. Small lettering same color with green under- 
scoring. Green border around pictorial and card. Card 
stock deep reddish purple. 





Jack E. Bardwell was recently appointed first assistant to 
Frank R. Splan, display manager for the Gilchrist Company, 
Boston. Bardwell was formerly connected with the Shepard 
Stores at Providence, R. I., in the same capacity. 





Nall & Nall, the Southern Display Service Company, has 
moved to larger quarters at 823 Perdido Street, New Orleans, 
La. This company also operates an office at Birmingham, 
Ala. and covers a large territory, including Louisiana, Mis- 
s'ssippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans and Jackson. 
\ staff of twenty-one experienced displaymen are regularly 


employed. 





Alfred M. Breslauer, formerly associated with the Boston 
Crain Stores in Cleveland, is now a member of the firm of 
t': Dainty Kiddie Shoppe, Inc., 218-03 Jamaica Avenue, 
Cveens Village, N. Y. His residence address is 318 West 
ll th Street, New York City. 
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SALES follow 
ATTENTION 


When there’s an awkward space 
to fill—try a daring arrangement 
on board of unusual color. 


When your message carries a 
note of luxury—choose a plain 
or patterned board that will 
“style” your story. 


Among Crescent Brand boards 
you find the correct background 
for every type of show card. 


If you have not seen the latest 
Sample Book of the Crescent 
Brand line, including recently 
added designs, you are working 
under a handicap. 


Write for your copy today 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD 
uuu? .. COMPANY 


666 Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Makers of Fancy Cardboard Products 

















Paasche 
& Model H2 Airbrush 


$13.50 






“unequalled for |AY\ mine len 


theatre portraits” 


iS Kaa theatre poster above was made entirely with a Paasche 
airbrush by Allen D. Patton, Palace Theatre, Mason City, 
Iowa, who writes: “I believe it unequalled for theatre portrait 
work. I find it not only possible to produce a great variety of 
work, but in the shortest possible time as well. I get the 
keenest kind of satisfaction out of using my Paasche airbrush.” 


Patented Paasche features permit results with all coating 
materials possible with no other. Bulletins and complete infor- 


mation free. 


1902 Diversey Parkway 


New York sa Fr R E E 


Boston St. Louis Sets’ Aire 
Philadelphia Kansas City 4474 Catalog, 
Cleveland Minneapolis Displaymen’s 
Detroit Denver and Sign Shop 
Pittsburgh Los Angeles Bulletins 
Cincinnati Seattle 



















Hugh Owens Co., Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa 


DW6-Gray 
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DISPLAY CLUB CHRONICLES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Reported by Ben J. Millward, Secretary 

At the invitation of Wyman, Partridge & Co., of this 
city, a very interesting and instructive meeting took place 
in their display department on Monday evening, April 7. 
This invitation was sent to both the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Display Men’s Clubs, and we are glad to report a very large 
attendance from both cities. 

Wyman Partridge also offered $50 as prizes for competitive 

displays to be put in that evening. These competitive displays 
were put on by first assistants only. The d'splays consisted 
“of women’s ready-to-wear and accessories, men’s clothing 
and furnishings, and a draping contest between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. It was very gratifying to the large number 
present to see the splendid work put on by these first as- 
sistants, and it speaks very well for the future of the display 
profession to see the interest and work shown by these young 
men. 

Interesting short talks were given by Wm. Hinks and 
Ben J. Millward. A short address of welcome by Earl Part- 
ridge of the firm, who made this splendid affair possible. 

During the evening an invitation was extended by the 
St. Paul Display Men’s Club for another Twin City night to 
be held in their club rooms in St Paul. The same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

There seems to be an almost unanimous opinion that 
something should be done in the near future to combine these 
two clubs into one strong organization, or at least to get 
together more often; committees have already been appointed 
to that end. 

The Minneapolis club wants to go on record as being in 
favor of anything which will promote the cooperation between 
the displaymen of these two cities. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Reported by W. A. Reisser, Publicity Director 
The Memphis club held a meeting last Wednesday night 
at the Chisca Hotel and convention plans were d’scussed. 
The next meeting was held Wednesday, May 21, at which 


time President Bronsing named his convention committees | 


and a photograph of the entire Memphis club was taken. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported by Eugene Mizer, Secretary 


A meeting of the Boston Display Men’s Club was held 
at the club’s headquarters, the Morey Studios, 107 Arlington 
Street, Boston, on May 7. 

Before the meeting, a dinner was served at the Silver 
Slipper. Then followed the election of officers, and the 
following officers were elected for the coming year: 

President, David Morey, Morey Studios, Boston, Mass.; 
vice-president, Fred Henning, Bon Marche Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass.; treasurer, Walter Kelly, Delano’s, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; secretary, Eugene D. Mizer, Show Window 
Equipment Company, Boston, Mass; trustees, Morris Ginns, 
Ginn Company, Dorchester, Mass.; Edward Sherman, Ken- 
nedy Clothing Company, Boston, Mass., and Walter Ashley, 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company, Boston, Mass. 

After the election of officers, a rising vote of thanks was 
given the outgoing officers. 

Following this, John Waite, of James W. Brine Company, 
Boston, spoke on the establishing of permanent headquar- 
ters for the Boston club. Our past president, Winthrop B. 
Frye, of Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, then gave a brief 
outline of the Chicago and New York Display Convention. 
David Morey, of the Morey Decorative Studios, our new 


president, spoke of the educational plans laid out for thx 
coming year. 

Morris Ginns then suggested plans and ways of interesting 
more displaymen throughout New England, of the advantages 
of our club. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 

After several months of dormancy the St. Louis Display 
Club is returning to activity in large part because of the 
approach of the I. A. D. M. convention at Chicago. 

Members of the organization met June 2 to consider ways 
and means of restoring the interest in club affairs previously 
manifested. Plans were also considered for rallying St. Louis 
displaymen for attendance at the Chicago gathering. 

The club about a year ago decided to join the St. Louis 
Advertising Club as a departmental and “Eddie” Lamprich, 
now display manager for the Union House Furnishings Com- 
pany, was selected as chairman of the group. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Reported by H. H. Wallace, Secretary 

Election of officers is the latest proof of club activity the 
group being chosen consisting of: President, C. O. Saustad, 
display manager, Titche-Goettinger Company; vice-president, 
W. W. Yeager, E. M. Kahn Co.; secretary, H. H. Wallace, 
A. Harris & Co. 

T. M. Solomon, of A. Harris & Co., gave a wonderful talk 
at the meeting, which incidentally, marked the expiration 
of his term as president. Vice-President Yeager made an 
interesting talk on why the “boys” should work in unison. 

The “Down-in-Dixie” boys are on the job and have already 
shown good results. 





DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Reported by George E. Albracht, President 

On May 8, the Davenport Display Club held a joint meet- 
ing with the Davenport Arts Club at the Municipal Art Gal- 
lery. 

The Davenport Display Club furnished the program with 
a demonstration on how to display men’s clothing, given by 
Lester Paridon, display manager for Simon & Landauer 
Company. A very interesting talk on color schemes was 
presented by Lou Weisbrook, display manager for Martin 
Company. Also a live model drape by James Everetts, dis- 
play manager for the M. L. Parker Company. 

The program lasted about an hour and a half and ques- 
tions asked by the audience were answered by the demon- 
strators. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 
Reported by Geo. W. Sullivan, Secretary 

The past year has been filled with enthusiastic meetings 
which have been very helpful as well as entertaining. On 
one occasion we were guests of the Fuller Paint and Glass 
Company. About twenty-five of the boys went through this 
plant, each department being explained in detail. The art 
glass and lacquers, of course, appealed most to those present 
and incidentally it worked out to the mutual satisfaction of 
both parties. 

On another night we visited the Neon Sign Company and 
learned a great deal about neon signs, and how they could 
be used to better advantage in display work. 

We try to have something of special interest at each meet- 
ing. It may be a hat display, or shoes, or most any line 
of merchandise. This display is then explained by the man 
who set it up and discussed by all who care to speak on it, 
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TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3272 


~ Metropolitan 
Display 
Fixture 
Clearing 


House, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
122-124 Fifth Ave. 


MR. A. BAHSSIN, Pres. 


Buyers and 
Distributors of 
NEW 
and 
USED 
DISPLAYS 
of every 


description 


MR. J. KUSHNER, Treas. 


\ 


SALESMEN WANTED 
to enjoy wonderful earnings on the 
finest Solid Walnut Fixtures at low- 
est prices ever offered. 


ART FIXTURE MFG. CO 
St. Louis, Mo. 











WANTED 


First-class card writer for large de- 
partment store. Must be fast worke1 
and not be afraid of overtime when 
necessary. Rush samples, giving 
time necessary for making each card, 
on back, and give full information 
about yourself; age, married or sin- 
gle, lowest salary willing to accept 
at start, etc. 


CHARLIE MILLER 
Pizitz, Birmingham, Ala. 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 











DISPLAYMEN, Display Services Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line. of quality 
window display and store equipment. 
Further particulars and copy of new 
Catalog “‘G” upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Care & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
Several Messmore & Damon mechan- 
ical displays at very low prices. 

Address “H D.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








WANTED 
Displaymen to sell new type of win- 
dow displays on liberal commission. 
Address “R, Z.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 




















MR. DISPLAY MAN 
You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! 


BUY DISPLAY pons 
scuance: SFR PINGS 


of Every Description 
What can we sell you? What have you to sell? 


DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 


16 West 30th Street 
ae SOE Bees Tel. Bogardus 2184 


Mechanical Christmas 


Attractions 
BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Save Storage By Selling Now 
Also Specializing on 


Parisian Wax Figures and 
Mannequins 








USE THIS PAGE AS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


If you want to dispose of used display equipment, if you want to buy or trade, 

if you want a position, or if you need a displayman or card writer, a little ad here 

will get results for you. The cost is only $1.50 per single column inch, cash with 
order. Forms for the July, 1930, issue close July 11. 


DISPLAY WORLD Advertising Department 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Complete Trade Directory 


ESTABLISHED MANUFACT URERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


AIR BRUSHES 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Tie Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR BRUSHING ON TEXTILES 


National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago IIl. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. * 


AIR PAINTING UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ALUMINUM FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & o., Inc., 511-541 W. 
Thirty-fifth St.. New York City. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
The Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Til. 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


AUTOMATIC POSTER DISPLAYS 
Part Bulletin Co., 10-16 Lock St., Buffalo, 
- # 


BACKGROUNDS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, IIl. 
National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 
~~ Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

United Display Service, 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 
Til. 


BOOKS ON DISPLAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


CARD HOLDERS 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COLOR SCREENS 
Marsene Transparent Paper Corp., 1926 W. 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind. 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
mS 


3.) Timberlake & Sons, 120-24 E. Washington 
St., Jackson, Mich. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 
— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


CREPE PAPER 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


CUT-OUTS 


Erie Litho. & Ptg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


The Murdison Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 

Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


DEEP SEA WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES 
FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 
jenn Fleischman, 1105 Franklin St., Tampa, 
a. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 
International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. - 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

ee Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 

ty. 

Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 

Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc., 162 W. Eighteenth 
St., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
™ Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City 


Ever Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

1 a Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


a. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St., 
Jonesville, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WROUGHT IRON 
a Soeey Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


iv. 
_ Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadeiphia, 
a. 


DISPLAY FORMS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture House, Inc., 122 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
4 Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rueckert Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence; 


DISPLAY RACKS 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. : 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E, Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oai 
Park, II. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention lf You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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Complete Trade Directory of Window Display and Store Equipment, Decoratives, Accessories and Specialties 





FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 
The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 


ass. 
ny-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


FELT 
The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Méss. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
The ¥rink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FORMICA 

The formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FURNITURE FOR SHOW WINDOWS 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
nN. ¥. 


GOLD FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 
Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
B. ¥; 


JEWELRY FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 


LAMP COLORING 
— Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brook- 
yn, N 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 
se Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio 


Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


LETTERING PENS 


Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
Newton-Stoakes-Faust Pen & Ink Mfg. Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES—STORE 


Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
Erie Litho. & Ptg| Co., Erie, Pa. 
= & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


y. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 

Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL FIGURES 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


: MIRRORS 
OrEgon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MODEL DISPLAYS 
Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


—.. 


MOTION DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
= Reinhold Studio, 8 Upham St., Revere, 
ass. 


MOTOR SAW 


The International Stimping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAPIER MACHE DECORATIONS 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


POSTERS 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 317 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
City. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 
ee Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
0. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


SCHCOLS—CARD WRITING 
Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 
Morey School of Decorative Advertising, 107 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS—WINDOW DECORATING 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SCREEN PROCESS DISPLAYS 
The Davis Bulletin Co., Inc., 10-16 Lock St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCROLL SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 
Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


. 


SHOW CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARDS 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, III. 
ye Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95 Vandam St., 
New York City. 


SHOW CARD PRINTING OUTFITS 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Il. 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. i 


SHOW CARD SYSTEMS 


Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 


Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—WOOD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPOT LIGHTS 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
Windowphanie Corp., 11 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STORE ARCHITECTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


STORE FIXTURES 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 


STORE FRONTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


TIN FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


TURN TABLES 
Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


VALANCES 

Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VELOURS 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


C. Weinstein, 30 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
City. 

Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St., New 
York City. 


WALL BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


WINDOW BACKGROUND SERVICE 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WINDOW DISPLAY INSTALLATIONS 
Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


WOOD CARVINGS 
Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOOD-WORKING SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Il. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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and as a rule the discussions get quite hot and a lot of good 
points are brought out. 


At present we are working on the convention which is to 
be held here in September. The plans are well laid and the 
special committees are working overtime to put it over in « 
big way. 

The ladies are also doing their bit for the convention, 
and have raised $50 through two bridge luncheons for the 
entertainment of the visiting ladies this fall. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Reported by Roy L. Frazier, President 


Greetings to all the members and friends of the loca! 
I. A. D. M. Club. The great annual convention of the I. A. 
D. M. will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 16, 
17, 18 and 19. Everything points to the greatest and most 
important convention in the history of the organization. 
Every member and anyone interested in the science of win 
dow display should attend this convention. The very cream 
of the profession will be there ready and eager to give you 
help and assistance in every phase of the work. 

The local club met Monday, June 9, in the studio of the 
E. Davidson Sign and Display Company at 603 East Wash- 
ington Street, and discussed convention business and matters 
pertaining to the local club. 





THIRTY-SIX CONCERNS RECEIVE CERTIFICATES 


HIRTY-SIX of the concerns that entered the 1929 clock 

display contest were of such high merit that the. judges 
of the contest awarded them handsomely framed Pyraglass 
certificates of merit. These certificates are so arranged that 
they can be placed in the show window or hung on the wall. 
Plans for the 1930 contest will be announced at the annual 
meeting of the Clock Manufacturers’ Association in June. 
In the meantime retailers are urged to take pictures of their 
clock displays and send them to the Clock Manufacturers’ 
Association, 644 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
when the contest opens, they will be given every consideration. 

Nathan-Dohrman Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Jas. Pe- 
quignat & Co., Stratford, Ontario, Canada; S. F. Nissel, G. 
Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn.; Farmer & Co., Ltd., Sydney, 
Australia; Orchards, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., Australia; The 
Gallagher Drug Co., Dayton, Ohio; Mutual Store, Ltd., 259 
Flinder Street, Melbourne, Australia; Jas. McEwan & Co., 
Lt. Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia; T. J. Cane & Co., 
Ltd., 74-76 Elizabeth Street, Hobart, Tasmania; J. R. Green 
& Co., Ltd., Chaiber Street, Launceston, Tasmania; Frank 
A. Andrews, Inc., 276 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Kramer Jewelry, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Caris Bros., 
Perth N. Australia; Nock & Kirby, Ltd., Sydney, Australia; 
Boans, Limited, Perth, Australia; Norman Blair, 154 E. King 
Street, Lancaster, Pa.; S. H. Silk, display manager, N. Snel- 
lenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank Ansel, Hollis, Okla. ; 
J. Deacon Taylor, Jeweler, Pembroke, Ontario; Ernsting Co., 
Jewelers, San Diego, Calif.; Rumsey Electric Co., 1007 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Herman Kohls, Jeweler, Manitowoc, 
Wis.; Ashby Berg & Co., Ltd., High Street, Christchurch, 
N. Z.; H. E. Heacock Co., Jewelers, 127-131 Escolta, Manila, 
P. I.; W. T. Rhodes, Ltd., Port Adelaide, South Australia; 
Catanach’s Jewelers, Lt. Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia ; 
John R. Patton, display manager, L. S. Ayres Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Carl W. Ahlroth, display manager, The May 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; James Chang, display manager, Ben- 
son, Smith & Co., Ltd.; Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A.; W. E. 
Lineback, Jeweler, 219 West Fourth Street, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., F. G. Tilley, display manager; Carl F. Goettmaii, 
display manager, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; John 
Leeb, display manager, Wakelees Pharmacies, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Joyeria “El Rubi,’ Humberta Segnini, Caracas, Ver- 
ezuela, South America; Bartell Drug Stores, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Cowans Hardware, Ltd. Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada; The Owl Drug Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, W. F. 
Mitchell, display manager. 
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RETAIL PUBLICITY 


The term Retail Publicity is a broad term that covers 
the work of the Window Display Man, Advertising Man 
and Card Writer. It is their work that creates the sales 
for the store. 


It is this effort that brings the best pay in the retail field. 


The Sure Way 
to Bigger Pay! 


Your job and your pay envelope can never be any bigger than 
you are yourself. To make yourself worth more you must know 
more, 


There’s always a bigger job ahead for the man who knows—for 
the man who has equipped himself for larger opportunities through 
technical training. 


The man who knows only a small part of his calling limits his 
chance to get ahead. The demand today is for men who know. 
The Koester School gives you just the training you need. Our 
nearly a quarter of a century experience in teaching and build- 
ing up our courses and organization gives you the advantage over 
the young men of only a few years ago. 


‘You don’t have to go to any great expense. 


And you can complete the course in from four to eight weeks. 
Invest in yourself—Start now—TODAY by writing for complete 
details. 









THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 





She 


eauty of VA re 


Is Still With Us 


ROUGH all the frenzied seeking for modernism, 

/ the fresh green of foliage and soft beauties of 

summer blossoms have not left us. Still with us 

is the love and the appeal of the beauty which 
nature gives us. 


In decoration, modernism has had its fling. The 
swing now is definitely back to the close rivals 
of nature’s charm---decorative flowers. On every 
hand we see them more effectively used than 
ever; more increasingly appreciated by the great 
public to which they have never lost their charm. 


OUR inspection of the 
po etirm new Botanical 
creations is invited at our 
showroom. Or may we have 


our representative in your 
territory visit you ? 








The BoTAnicaAL DecoratINnG Co. 
319-27 W. Van Buren St. x CHICAGO 


e 


ee —_as 
APPEAL TO THE CLASSES AND MASSES WITH A BEAUTY THEY UNDERSTAND ™ 


Ohi me) 














